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THE GROUP REACTIONS OF OVER 1300 COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY, Al/D TSACHERS 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS TO SIXTY-THREE CURRICULUM PROPOSALS RELATED TO 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
by 
W. E. Peik 
University of Minnesota 


Earle U. 
Colorado State Teachers College 


The Procedure. The data upon which this 
article is based are adapted from tabulations 
which will appear in the curriculum volume of 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, but are not duplications of these 
tabulations. Those pertaining to the teach- 
ers college were collected by Earle U. Rugg 
of Colorado State Teachers College and those 
pertaining to liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities by W. E. Peik of the University of 
Minnesota. The institutions represented are 
24 colleges and universities and 24 teachers 
colleges, a total of 48 institutions judged 
to be representative of better practices in 
each group. The respondents were distribut- 
ed over the entire United States and repre- 
sent each section. Replies were received 
from about 700 teachers college instructors 
and about 650 college and university instruc- 
tors, largely representing academic subjects, 
special subjects, and education. 

Every instructor of a course round tobe 
anong those most commonly used in the educa- 
tion of teachers was asked to vote "yes", 
"yes witn reservation", "no with reservation", 
or "no" to each of the 63 proposals bearing, 
with special reference to the education of 
teachers, upon curriculum issues in higher 
education. 

The percentage distribution of the reac- 
tions of college and university instructors 
(C + U) and of teachers collese instructors 


INTRODUCTION 


(T.C.), respectively, may be read horizontal- 


Rugg 


ly across Columns 3 to 7 inclusive in Table 1. 
The index of approval, listed in Colum 68, 
is the algebraic sum obtained by adding the 
products of the respective percentages mlti- 
plied by weighted values. The percentage 
representing the “yes” reaction was multi- 
plied by +2, the one representing the "no" 
reactions by -2, and those representing "yes 
with reservation" or "no with reservation" 
by +1 or -1, respectively. The possible 
range of the indexes of approval extends from 
-200 which shows unanimous disapproval with- 
out reservation to +200 which indicates 
unanimous approval without reservation. Ac- 
tually they extended from -114 to +184, a 
range of 298 points in a possible range of 
400. The differences between the indexés 
representing each group are found in Colum9. 
The median difference between the in- 
dexes of the two groups of instructors as 
listed in Colum 9 was 21.5 in a range of dif- 
ferences which extended from only 1 to as 
much as 97. On 59 of the 63 items both groups 
of instructors were preponderantly "yes" or 
"no" in the same general direction. A perus- 
al of the percentages and of the indexes will 
reveal a surprising amount of similarity of 
reaction. In 49 of the 59 items on which 
both groups were either both positive or both 
negative, however, the teachers college group 
was the more pronounced; and in only 10 cases 
was the college and university group the more 
pronounced, 
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A COMPARISON OF THE REACTIONS OF OVER 1300 TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON 63 CURRICULUM PROPOSALS RELATING TO THE EDUCA- 


Key: C + U = 24 Colleges and Universities; 


TABLE I 


TION OF TEACHERS. 


Volume II, No, 4 


T.C. = 24 Teachers Colleges 


Type No. of Percent of instructors voting 
Abbreviated of instruc- yes no Index 
statement of insti- tors of Dift- 
proposal tution voting yes reservations no approv-/| ference 
(+2) | (+1) (-1) | (-2) al 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
I. General vs. specialized 
work 
1. A considerable number of 
general courses in cur- 
ricula C+U 628 66 26 5 2 +149 +11 
T.C. 690 61 20 7 3 +138 
2. The inclusion of orien- 
tation courses in all 
curricula C+U 597 54 34 8 5 +124 
T.C. 692 59 32 6 3 +138 +14 
4%. More integrating courses 
and fewer specialized 
courses in curricula for 
teachers C+U 547 17 39 29 16 +12 
T.C. 657 17 43 30 10 +27 +15 
4. General rather than spe- 
cialized education for 
teachers C+U 593 14 24 38 24 -34 
T.C. 686 7 25 42 26 -55 -21 
II. Prescription 
1. The inclusion of elec- 
tives in all curricula C+U 588 66 31 2 1 +159 +2 
T.C. 692 68 27 4 z +157 
2. Practically total pre- 
scription in two-year 
curricula C+U 589 35 38 17 10 +71 
T.C. 681 60 30 7 3 +137 +66 
3. High prescription in 
four-year curricula C+U 607 7 30 30 33 -S2 -64 
T.C. 688 14 42 30 14 +12 
III. Professional work 
1. Introduction to various 
theories of school or- 
ganization C+U 585 56 33 7 4 +130 
T.C. 692 65 28 5 2 +147 +17 
2. Provision for practice 
teaching in situations 
typical of surrounding 
region C+U 571 44 45 6 4 +119 +25 
T.C. 696 57 38 4 1 +144 
3. Teachers made critical 
of new philosophies of 
organization, curricu- 
lum and methods C+U 569 50 36 9 5 +117 
T.C. 687 54 36 7 3 +131 +14 
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Type No. of |Percent of instructors voting | 
Abbreviated of instruc- yes no | 


statement of insti- tors with — 
proposal tution voting yes reservations no approv-| ference 


(+2) | (+1) (-1) C2) | L 
(1) (2) (4) 
Minimum of 90 clock hours 


of student teaching C+U 35 
T.C. 63 


Comprehensive pre-service 
education for all types 

of teaching situations and 
difficulties 


A limited education and 
psychology prescription 


The emphasis, at the 
undergraduate level, upon 
accepted theories and 
practices rather than up- 
on research findings 


Control of education of 
teachers by professors of 
education and psychology 


IV. Professional treatment 
1. Frequent opportunity for 
students in all college 
courses to observe in the 
practice school 


The teaching of special 
methods by subject matter. 
professors rather than by | 
professors of education 


The provision for separate 
special methods courses 
in the major subject 


The frequent teaching of 
demonstration lessons in 
practice schools by col- 
lege instructors of sub- 
ject matter courses 
The superiority of good 
demonstration to practice 
teaching in the prepara- 
tion of teachers 


The elimination of all 
special methods courses 
and the inclusion of 
special methods in sub- 
ject matter courses 


| 
| 


The professionalization 
of practically all sub- 
ject matter courses 


| 
| 
| 


a 
319 
| (9) 
4. 
| 27 6 4 |/+139 | +87 
5. 
| 
c+U 575 22 | 41 22 lz +38 
682 se | 46 16 | 6 +92 (+54 
6. | 
?.¢. 677 28 | 37 21 | 14 | +44 
Tu | | | 
| | 
C+ 560 18 42 26 | 14 | +24 | 
T.C. 674 | 22 | 39 27 12 +22 +8 
7 | 
| | | 
C+U 587 16 33 22 | 28 -14 || 
7.C. 682 4 21 23 | 42 -88 | -74 
| 
| 
570 57 27 a | | 
?.C. 695 16 19 4 | 1!|+162 | +44 
2. | | | 
} 
| | | | 
C+U 605 | 36 | 2 25 | 16 +38 
T.C. 681 46 | 35 14 | 5 | +103 | +65 
3. | | | 
569 31 19 | +68 
7.C. 689 44 36 12 8 +96 #28 
4. | 
| 
ct+uU 554 25 37 21 | 17 +32 
687 35 35 1s | +63 +21 
5, 
c+U 545 19 26 20 15 +14 | +223 
T.C. 671 17 20 33 20 -9 
6. 
c+U 582 18 24 21 27 -25 
?.C. 689 14 28 32 26 -28 
7. | 
587 10 22 34 34 -60 -97 
i ?.C. 692 26 37 22 15 +37 
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* if 
4 Ty pe No. of Percent of instructors voting 
Abbreviated of instruc- yes Index 
statement of insti- tors with of Dif- 
4. a proposal tution voting yes reservations no approv- ference 
Ap (+2) (+1) (-1) (-2) al 
iy (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) (9) 
V. Differentiation 
1. Some differentiation in 
al curricula for urban and 
rural teachers C+U 579 46 38 ll 5 | +109 
uf TC. 683 55 34 7 4 +129 +20 
Ka 2. The desirability of lim- 
{i 44 iting each state institu- 
‘ tion to specified types 
Bs of teacher preparation C+U 563 42 44 10 4 | +110 +21 
ae T.C. 671 37 43 12 8 | +89 
Lp 3. The desirability of cen- 
: tralized state control of 
all state-supported 
| teacher training institu- 
a tions C+U 558 41 31 16 12 | +73 
T.C. 673 47 33 13 7 | +100 +27 
4. Differentiation beyond 
usual major and education- 
al requirements for secon- 
a dary teachers C+U 528 31 30 23 16 +37 
\ T.C. 664 36 35 17 12 | +66 +29 
ei i VI. Criteria of curriculum 
making 
1. Dual emphasis upon general 
culture and technical 
as training for teaching C+U 597 81 16 2 1 | +174 
T.C. 690 89 9 1 | +184 +10 
a 2. Provision for the develop- 
af iP ment of latent abilities C+U 568 56 37 5 2 | +140 
i P| T.C. 678 _ 60 33 6 1 | +147 +7 
“4 wat 3. The desirability of leader- 
Ar) ship by teacher training 
mS} | institutions in the reor- 
ganization of public 
oy school curricula C+U 560 46 42 10 3 | +118 
687 56 39 4 1 | +145 +27 
i 4. As much emphasis on tech- 
niques of creative educa- 
tion as on teaching of 
tool and content subjects | CH 558 44 43 4 | +114 
a i $.2, 695 52 38 8 2 | +130 +16 
ty <I 5. Preparation of secondary 
teachers to teach several 
“ae subjects C+U 570 44 41 9 6 | +108 
be 1 } T.C. 692 45 41 10 4 | +113 +5 
4 6. Better public school prac- 
tices the criterion for 
Dee two-year curricula C+U 552 27 45 18 10 +61 
a ?.C. 678 28 43 13 6 | +94 +33 
ey * 7. Need of a definitely pre- 
scribed sequence of 
ea courses for every type of 
ne} teaching position C+U 565 27 39 24 10 +49 
ae T.C. 687 42 41 13 4 | +104 +55 
8. The program of studies 
(ae based largely upon educa- 
dl | tional research c+U 567 32 41 18 10 | +67 
685 31 47 15 7 | +80 #13 
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statement of 
proposal 


Type 


insti- 
tution 


No. of 
instruc- 
tors 
voting 


of 


Percent 


of instructors vottas | 


yes no 
>with 
reservations 


Index 

of 
no approv- 
(+1) (-1) 


(-2) | al 


ference 
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(1) 


(2) (3) 


| @ (9) 


9. The program of studies 
based largely upon a 
philosophy of education 
with research subordi- 
nated 


10. Better public school 
practices the criterion 
for four-year curricula 


11. The use of job analysis 
in the development of 
teacher training curricu- 
la 


VII. Standards 
1. The development in pro- 
spective teachers of a 
capacity for independent 
professional activity 


The desirability of con- 
tinuing the education of 
teachers after the pre- 

service period 


The elimination of de- 
ficiencies in elementary 
or secondary content of 
a prospective teaching 
field 


Limited acceptance of cor- 
respondence or extension 
credit in teacher training 
curricula 


The limitation of teaching 
certificates to the specif- 
ic levels and fields of 
preparation 


Mastery of subject matter 
the first essential in the 
education of teachers 


High achievement in previ- 
ous work prerequisite for 
admission to curricula for 
teachers 


Health certificate pre- 
requisite for teaching 


Comprehensive objective 
personnel data of value to 
teacher training institu- 
tion 


| 


i 
(+2) 
(4) (5) (6) 
wey 
C+U 575 23 35 20 | 13 | +25 
248. 680 27 37 27 9 | +46 +21 
| 
C+U 562 15 41 29 15 +12 
2.6. 687 22 48 20 | 10 | +52 | +40 
| | 
a C+U 526 10 44 26 | 20 | -2 | 
?.C. 665 12 47 27 | 14 | +16 | +18 
| | | 
| | 
T.C. 693 aC 12 1 | o | +184 | +9 
| | 
C+U 597 | 82 16 1 | 0 | +179 
2.4. 692 | 283 14 1 | oO | +183 +4 
3S. | ‘ 
| | | 
| 
C+U | 590 75 vl 2 | 2 | +165 
T.c. | 689 79 17 3 | 1 | +170 «| +5 
4. | \ 
| | 
| 
ctu | 595 63 27 7 3 | +140 
T.Cc. | 692 67 27 8 1 | +153 | 413 
5. | | | | 
| — | 
j | 
C+U 584 63 28 6 | 3 | #142 
T.c. | 691 63 28 7 | | +143 
| 
| c+u | 609 64 26 7 | 3 | +142 +16 
T.C. 691 55 32 9 | 4 | +125 
| | | | 
| | | | 
C+ 578 58 23 5 | 3 | 4138 +18 
T.C. 686 46 42 lo | 2 | +120 
8. 
T.C. 690 60 29 3 3 | +125 +29 
9. | | 
| ow 564 41 45 10 4 +109 
T.C. 682 49 42 8 3 +128 +19 
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Type No. of | Percent of instructors voting 
Abbreviated of instruc- yes no Index 
statement of insti- tors” with of Dif- 
proposal tution voting | yes reservations no approv- ference 
(+2) (+1) (-1) (-2) al 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
10. The introduction of all 
prospective teachers to 
the problems of urban 
and rural life C+U 575 42 41 10 7 +101 
T.C. 687 48 38 10 4 +116 +15 
ll. The limitation of cer- 
tificates to either the 
elementary or secondary 
field ' Cc+0 564 45 35 12 8 +97 
7.C. 690 49 35 10 6 +111 +14 
12. Growth in teaching 
skills developed on job 
rather than during pre- 
service period C+U 596 49 30 17 5 +101 +38 
T.C. 675 29 42 21 8 +63 
13. No college credit for 
review courses of ele- 
mentary or secondary 
subject matter C+U 574 49 24 17 10 +85 
T.C. 684 51 23 16 10 +89 +4 
14. One-year curriculum 
chiefly professional 
content, cultural back- 
ground assumed C+U 527 24 40 21 15 +37 
T.C. 658 45 32 36 bg +61 +24 
15. Any curriculum largely 
concerned with subject 
matter of major: C+U 593 24 36 27 13 +31 +4 
T.C. 691 18 41 27 14 +27 
16. Four-year curricula 
more essential for 
preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers than for 
secondary teachers C+U 557 a3 18 31 39 -70 -12 
T.C. 661 18 24 27 31 -58 
17. Graduate credit for 
correspondence and 
group extension courses | CtU 578 4 23 32 41 -83 -23 
T.C. 675 7 26 34 33 -60 
18. All higher educational 
institutions permitted 
to train teachers C+U 587 16 21 27 36 -46 
T.C. 690 a 13 31 52 -114 -68 
VIII. Values 
1. Insight into both social 
and individual behavior 
important C+U 602 85 14 1 1 +181 
T.C. 697 91 8 1 Oo +189 +8 
2. The cultivation of physi- 
cal, social and aesthet 
ic capacities as well a 
intellectual capacities | C+U 593 77 22 1 0 +175 
T.C. 694 89 10 0 0 +189 +14 
@. Provision for develop- 
ment of social and indi- 
vidual traits of teach- 
ers C+U 583 64 29 4 2 +149 
T.C. 691 78 20 1 a +173 +24 
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No. of Percent of instructors voting 
Abbreviated of instruc- yes B Index 
statement of insti- tors with of Dif- 
proposal tution voting | yes reservations no approv- ference 
(+2) (+1) (-1) (-2) al 


(1) (3) 


(4) (5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) (9) 


Preparation to teach 
contemporary life as 
well as race experience| C+ 


7.6. 


560 
684 


5. 


Ability to develop 
personality traits in 
pupils as important as 
knowledge and teaching 
skill 


Attitudes, appreciatio 
and ideals, the by- 
products of direct at- 
tention to knowledge 
skills 


Education modified ac- 
cording to social and 
economic background of 
prospective teachers 


Emphasis on knowledge 
and skills required for 
teaching public school 
minimum essentials 


48 +120 
58 +145 +25 


In Table I the proposals are classified 
into eight major groups and in each group 
the sub-items are listed in rank order of in- 
dexes of approval as recorded in Colum 8, 
the one most highly approved ranking first 
and the one least approved ranking last. For 
the data on each proposal the reader is re- 
ferred to Table I. It is possible to point 
out only the general trends in this discus- 
sion. 

General versus Specialized Work. There 
was very strong approval of general courses 
including the orientation or survey type but 
the instructors were quite divided in opin- 
ion on the proposal that there should be more 
of the integrating orientation type and few- 
er of the more specialized unit courses, 
Nearly two-thirds of them favor specialized 
curricula for teachers according to type of 
position by subject or level. 

Prescription and Election. 
Sion of electives in all curricula was 
generally favored, 


The inclu- 
very 
There was considerable 


opposition to high prescription in four- 
year curricula in colleges and universities 
but strong approval of practically total 
prescription in limited two-year curricula 
particularly by teachers college instructors, 


Professional Work in Education. The re- 
actions of these instructors from the better 
colleges and universities cannot be inter- 
preted as showing that out and out general 
opposition to courses in education of which 
they are often accused. They followed pret- 
ty well but not as decidedly the views held 
by teachers college faculties on most propo- 
sitions. Both groups favored strongly an 
introduction to theories and philosophies of 
instruction to orient prospective teachers 
and to make them critical in judgment. Both 
strongly favored provisions for practice 
teaching, a majority of both groups approv- 
ing with more or less variation a minimum of 
90 clock hours. The teachers college group 
was very positive in the matter. Both groups 
would have a limited prescription in education; 


4 323 
4. 
C+U 570 45 38 12 6 +104 
T.C. 691 52 35 8 5 +121 +17 
C+U 568 27 38 22 13, +44 
T.C. 676 25 42 22 1l +48 +4 
7. 
C+U 556 19 41 24 15 +25 
T.C. 678 22 44 21 13 +41 +16 
C+U 545 8 22 37 33 -65 -30 
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but they were quite divided and not certain 
whether or not more emphasis should be 
placed upon accepted theories and practices 
than upon research findings. The teachers 
college group was even more certain then the 
college and university group that the gen- 
eral control of the education of teachers 
should not be in the hands of the professors 
of education and psychology. 

Professional Treatment. If the opinion 
of the majority of both groups prevailed, 
there would be frequent opportunity for stu- 
dents in all courses to observe in the train- 
ing or practice school. There would be sep- 
arate special methods courses in the major 
fields. They would be taught by subject mat- 
ter professors rather than by education pro- 
fessors, who would also be capable of teach- 
ing demonstration lessons in the practice 
school. Both groups were divided in opinion 
as to whether good demonstration is superior 
at this stage to practice teaching. Two- 
thirds of the teachers college group would 
professionalize practically all subject mat- 
ter courses while two-thirds of the college 
and university instructors would not. It 
was on this issue that the two groups showed 
widest divergence, 

Differentiation. Here one notes a 
strong disposition to favor centralized state 
control of state supported institutions on 
the matter of teacher education with specif- 
ic assignment of tasks to each institution. 
There was further strong approval of differ- 
entiation in curricula for urban and rural 
teachers respectively; but not many more than 
one-half of the respondents were certain that 
differentiation should go beyond the usual 
major and the specific education requirements 
for the respective secondary teaching fields, 

Criteria of Curriculum Making. The 
philosophy of curriculum making approved by 
majority vote of the instructors would in- 
clude, in the order named, both cultural and 
professional education, provisions for the 
development of latent abilities in individ- 
uals, leadership for the reorganization of 
public school curricula, emphasis upon crea- 
tive education as well as upon subject mat- 
ter mastery, and preparation for teaching 
more than one teaching field. Better school 
practices as a basis for two-year curricula 


was favored much more widely than for four- 
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year curricula; for the latter, research, a 
philosophy of education, and better school 
practices seemed to be favored. On the val- 
ug of job analysis for the development of 
teacher training curricula there was divided 
opinion. 

Standards. A majority of instructors 
favored an apparently high standard of prepa- 
ration. They believed that pre-service 
training should develop a capacity in teach- 
ers for independent professional activity al- 
though they held also that teaching art must 
be developed on the job and that in service 
education should continue, They believed 
that subject matter required mastery, par- 
ticularly in teaching fields in which de- 
ficiencies are to be removed and they are to 
be removed without credit if it is review for 
rehabilitation. They would make high achieve- 
ment a prerequisite for admission to teach- 
ers! curricula. They would require much per- 
sonnel data for the study of prospective 
teachers, and also a certificate of health. 
The teaching certificate would be limited 
to the fields of specific preparation; that 
is elementary or secondary, and if secondary 
to specific teaching fields. A majority 
would limit the amount of credit awarded to 
undergraduate correspondence and extension 
courses and would not grant graduate credit 
for these courses. They do not believe that 
any and all higher institutions should pre- 
pare teachers. In short-term curricula they 
would emphasize professional rather than cul- 
tural preparation. 

Values. It is apparent at once that a 
balanced education which provides for social 
adjustment, for the cultivation of physical, 
social, and aesthetic traits in teachers, 
for insight in contemporary problems, and an 
ability in turn to develop personality traits 
in pupils as well as subject matter were val- 
ues widely held as necessary in teacher edu- 
cation. The emphasis was not to be only on 
subject matter but on the development of per- 
sonality as well, 

Differences in College or University 
and Teachers College Viewpoints. It will be 
seen at once that the outstanding fact is 
agreement rather than wide differences in 
attitudes or opinions among instructors of 
the better institutions of each type. On 
issues on which the differences were greatest, 
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the teachers college group was merely more 
in general agreement in the direction that 
the majority of all groups held opinions. 
The ten most outstanding differences are 
listed in Table II. They relate largely to 
the professionalization of subject matter, 
prescription and election in curricula for 
teachers, student teaching, special methods, 
observation, and the administration or su- 
pervision of teacher training curricula, 

The second outstanding fact is that on 
any proposal there are always various shades 
of agreement or disagreement among instruc- 
tors. A majority of both groups checked the 
same level of approval or disapproval in 17 
cases and in each case it was "yes" without 
reservation. The majority of the college 
and university group were together on the 
same level of approval or disapproval in 18 
cases; a majority of the teachers college 
group was together on the same level on 27 
proposals, indicating among the latter some- 
what more agreement than among the former. 

Limitations. The responses were expres- 
sions of attitudes and not statements of 
facts. Some error of response due to varied 
interpretation of the proposals was possible, 
although an effort was made to make clear 
statements. The measures of attitude may 
therefore have been rough and crude, but. yet 
show general trends of thinking. A majority 
may be wrong and a minority may be right. The 
information here supplied may therefore be 
considered a general picture of trends of 
thought. The data are not presented as nec- 
essarily valid indications of what the cur- 
riculum should be like. The reliability of 


the percentage differences in Table I may be 
tested with the use of formulae used when 
percentages and number of cases are given.! 
The number of cases is large enough to ren- 
der many of the differences statistically sig- 
nificant. 
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TABLE II 


THE TEN CURRICULUM PROPOSALS RATING THE MOST 

DECIDED DIFFERENCES OF OPINION BETWEEN TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE (T.C.) AND COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
(C AND U) GROUPS OF INSTRUCTORS, RESPECTIVELY™ 


1. 


The professionalization of practically all 


subject matter courses. 

T.C. Approval 63% Index +37 
C&U 32% -60 

A minimum of 90 clock hours of student teach- 
ing. 


T.C. Approval 90% Index +139 
C&U 65% +52 
Control of education of teachers by profes- 
sors of psychology and education. 

T.C. Disapproval 75% Index -88 
C&U 51% -14 


All higher institutions permitted to educate 
teachers. 

T.C. Disapproval 83% Index -114 
C&U 63% n = 

The teaching of special methods by subject 
matter professors rather than by professors 
of education. 


T.C. Approval 81% Index +103 
c&U 59% n +38 
High prescription in four-year curricula. 


T.C. Disapproval 56% Index +12 
Need of definitely prescribed sequence of 
courses for every type of teaching position. 


T.C. Approval 83% Index +104 
66% " +49 
Comprehensive pre-service education for all 


type of teaching situations and difficulties. 


T.C. Approval 78% Index +92 
C&U 64% +38 
Frequent opportunity for students in all col- 


lege courses to observe in the practice 


school. 
T.C. Approval 95% C & U Approval 


+84% 


Better public school practice the criterion 
for four-year curricula. 

T.C. Approval 70% Index +52 
C&U " +12 


56% 


*The possible range of the index of approval is 


from -200 to +200; total 400. 


the sum of "yes" and "yes with reservation" 
sponses. 
with reservation" responses. 


Approval means 
re- 
Disapproval means the sum of "no" and 


pp. 248-5. 


l. See for example, Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical, Methods for Students in Education (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928), 
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CONCLUSIONS 


I, Among the instructors of colleges, uni- 
versities and teachers colleges who re- 
sponded to the proposals, general group 
agreement of attitude on curriculum mat- 
ters in terms of approval with or with- 
out reservation or disapproval with or 
without reservation is more characteris- 
tic then general disagreement. 

Among curricular provisions most strong- 


Il. 


ly 


favored by all groups are: 

Emphasis upon both cultural and tech- 
nical training for teaching. 

The provision of general survey or 
orientation courses. 

The inclusion of electives in curricu- 
la. 

Education courses which orient pro- 
spective teachers on educational mat- 
ters. 

Provision for practice teaching. 
Frequent opportunity for prospective 
teachers to observe good instruction 
in the practice school. 

Preparation of secondary teachers in 
several teaching fields. 

Provision for the development of la- 
tent abilities. 

Emphasis upon the creative aspects of 
higher education for teachers. 
Differentiation in training for 


specific levels or subjects. 
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11. The importance of subject matter 
mastery. 

12. Limited acceptance of correspondence 
and extension work at the under- 
graduate level and their non-accept- 
ance at the graduate level. 

13. Limitation of teaching certificates 
to specific levels and subjects. 

14, Thorough study of personnel data of 
prospective teachers. 

15. Balanced curricula which develop 
physical, social, and aesthetic, as 
well as intellectual, capacities. 

16, Preparation in contemporary life 
problems. 

17. Development of traits as well as 
subject matter. 

18, Requirement of a health certificate, 
19. Leadership of training institutions 
in the reorganization of public 

school curricula, 

20. Not all higher institutions to pre- 
pare teachers. 

In addition, teachers college instruc- 

tors favored strongly: 

1. Practically total prescription in 
two-year curricula. 

2. A minimum of 90 clock hours of stu- 
dent teaching. 

On the other 42 issues group judgments 

showed trends but opinion was more di- 

vided or more largely qualified with 

reservations, 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF 1000 ACTIVITIES? 


by 
Junius L. Meriam 


"Activities", "Units of Work", "Proj- 
ects", etc., are names of phases of modern 
work in schools assumed, even declared, to 
be progressive. "New wine into old bot- 
tles!" Aye--perchance, new bottles for old 
wine! At any rate, the situation now cur- 
rent in our schools is very considerably be- 
fuddled, 

In the midst of industrial and finan- 
cial depression, in the midst of education- 
al repression or even educational suppres- 
sion, a cry of exultation is heard. Hundreds 
and thousands of teachers are finding the 
elixir of pedagogical life in "activities", 
in "projects", in creative construction, in 
pupil "enterprise", be it of producer, con- 
sumer, problem or drill type. This panacea 
for all the ills of earlier school work leads 
many teachers to complacently yield to the 
pupils and recall a bit of the good old 
scriptures: "....a little child shall lead 
them." 

And we must reckon seriously with this 
new movement in our modern schools. One who 
earnestly studies these recent school changes 
is readily convinced that something wrong in 
the school program explains retrenchment in 
funds, in supervisors, in teachers; that same 
weakness in the new curriculum leads many 
schools back to the old "three-R fundamen- 
tals"; that something superficial in educa- 
tional practice warrants Bagley's caustic 
criticism: "We are playing at the work of 
education." 

The old curriculum is obsolete. The 
traditional school must yield to a new order. 
Great changes are taking place and with a 
measure of encouragement. But mob psycholo- 
gy, Playing upon the masses of our teachers, 
is seriously threatening the success of our 
modern school, 

For the purpose of becoming reliably in- 
formed as to current practices in this new 


University of California at Los Angeles 


school movement, and in an effort to pass 
sane judgment upon current theory and prac- 
tice, I am making a survey of a thousand and 
more of these "activities" in public schools. 
Time permits a report only upon a portion of 
my findings, 

In 1932 the Lincoln School Research 
Studies published a Catalog, Units of Work, 
Activities, Projects, etc. (Carey, Hanna, 
Meriam). This catalog lists 6604 units of 
work. These details were collected from 145 
courses of study, representing SO cities, 14 
states, 4 counties; 43 periodicals; 35 books; 
16 pamphlets, 

The material for my survey was selected 
largely through this catalog. The survey 
covers 1040 activities collected from 94 
courses of study, representing 44 cities, 10 
states, 3 counties; 29 books; 9 periodicals; 
5 pamphlets; that is, 137 sources from which 
descriptions of these thousand activities are 
taken. 

My survey is still in progress, search- 
ing these sources and more for answers to 
ten leading questions: 

1. By whom is the activity selected? 

2. What principles guide in the selec- 
tion of these activities? 

3. How is the activity assigned toa 
given grade? 

4. How is the activity scheduled? 

5. How is the activity approached; i.e., 
introduced to the class? 

6. How is the activity conducted; i.e., 
carried on by teacher and class? 

7. What objectives and outcomes are re- 
ported? 

8, What material equipment is provided? 

9. What are the conspicuous features in 
this activity? 

10, What is an "activity", "project", 
"unit of work", etc.? 
Each of these ten questions is variously 


l. Paper read before the American Educational Research Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1934. 
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subdivided to the extent that each of the ac- 
tivity units surveyed is exposed to 98 ques- 
tions. But this does not mean that 98 an- 
swers are given on each activity. To some 
questions some activities provide no answers, 
In the first question, By whom is the activ- 
ity selected?, the subdivisions are selec- 
tion by pupil, by teacher, by curriculum 
specialist, etc. If the pupil is the select- 
ing agent the survey aims to discover how 
this selection is made; is it by reason of 
certain "leads" or suggestions in other 
phases of school work, is it by reason of 
pupil interests in affairs out of school, 
etc., etc.? By this procedure I have tabu- 
lated 16,395 statements descriptive of 1040 
activities, 

These thousand activities include a 
wide range of topics. The quantitative dis- 
tribution can mean but little as to accuracy 
by reason of various classifications possi- 
ble, which can not be mutually exclusive. 
This survey includes “arithmetic activities", 
"language activities", "geography activi- 
ties." The "grocery store" activity is free- 
ly used as an instrument in teaching arith- 
metic. It must be included in the survey. 
The investigator is not privileged to use his 
own judgment as to what constitutes an ac- 
tivity. He must include material which 
teachers and school officials announce as 
"activities", and so use them in their 
schools. 

A few titles are needed to picture the 
situation: 

Arithmetic: 

1. "An arithmetic project", 

2. "Buying and selling, as drill in 
addition and multiplication", 

3. "Modern Cleveland"--an arithmetic 
unit. 

Geography: 

1. "A geography play", 

2. "Correlating geography with read- 
ing", (activities suggested) 

3. “Activities in Arabia and Egypt." 

Home Life: 

1. "Home occupations", 
2. "Home interests", 
3. "Homes of the world." 

The Store: 

1. “How the grocer helps the family", 
2. "Playing store", 
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3. “How the grocery store clarifies 
arithmetic." 

Thus this survey discovers a wide range 
of topics--not within the confines of the 
Three-R's; not limited to this geographical 
world; scarcely within the bounds of the uni- 
verse and time. 

I invite your attention to a few of the 
details of this study. Consider the last 
question first: What is an "activity", 
"project", "unit of work"? The course ma- 
terial in this survey gives very little sat- 
isfaction in reply to this question. In less 
than one-third of these sources do we find 
any attempt at definition or definite decla- 
ration descriptive of this new movement. In 
the main, it is assumed that people just do 
not understand, 

Definitive statements and implications, 
however, clearly point to two leading aspects: 

1. Activity is physical movement, free 
migration about the schoolroom, the school 
premises and going on excursions. A fire de- 
partment is dramatized in this schoolroom. 
Much material construction is in vogue. A 
post office is built and operated within the 
school. Noise is in order. 

2. Activity is a learning situation, 
That is, any social experience in which the 
pupil engages in order to learn whatever is 
assigned him, 

It is in order at this time to merely 
comment to the effect that capable leaders 
are needed to instill into the minds of 
thousands of teachers a better concept for 
this new movement, Great changes are before 
us but current courses of study give evidence 
of too little understanding of the situation. 
The school system seems to favor extreme de- 
mocracy without leadership rather than strong 
leadership in democratic schools, 

But turn to other questions. Question 
One. By whom is the activity selected? 
Table I shows the data in answer to the first 
question, and representative of the other 
nine. This Table presents 1426 answers show- 
ing selection distributed among pupils, 
teachers, and other school officials. On the 
basis of these figures, four generalizations 
may be stated. 

1. Nearly one-third (30.5%) of the ac- 
tivities, projects, units of work, etc., now 
used in our schools, are selected by the 
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TABLE I 


A SURVEY OF 1040 ACTIVITIES 


"ACTIVITIES" 
Number | Percent 


"THREE-R's" 
Number | Percent 


"ACTIVITIES" 


Number 


Percent 


"THREE-R's" 
Percent 


Number 


I. By whom is the activity 
selected 1041 


385 


A. By pupils 318 30.5 
1. On basis of 
"leads" in school 
work 
2. On basis of out- 
of-school inter- 
ests 
3. Arbitrary selec- 
tion by one in- 
dividual, teacher 
consenting 
4. Deliberate selec- 
tion by vote of 
the class 
B. By teachers 379 36.4 
1. Who lead pupils 
to appear to make 
selections them- 
selves 
2. Who select arbi- 
trarily on basis 
of studied prin- 
ciples 
3. Who dictate on 
basis of personal 
choice 
C. By supervisors, 
principals, other 
officials 339 32.5 
1. As stipulated 
in course of 
study 
2. As directed by 
school officials 
3. As advised by 
curriculum spe- 
cialist 
D. By chance, without 
design 5 0.5 


96 24.9 


153 39.7 


135 35.0 


0.3 


123 


155 


182 


156 


41 


216 


52 


71 


3.2 


48.0 


41.1 


10.8 


63.7 


15.3 


20.9 


10 


75 


69 


85 


14 


4.1 


10.4 


49.0 


45.1 


5.8 


62.9 


10.3 


26.7 


Percent 
Totals 


29.0 


47.3 


33.2 


0.4 


pupils themselves. 


terests. 


2. Data indicate that pupils make their 
selections on the basis of out-of-school in- 
terests in the main, though "leads" in other 
school work is a prominent factor. In those 


We may add to this 17.5 
percent more where the teacher so leads the 
pupils that these pupils think they are mak- 
ing the selection. Thus in nearly one-half 
the cases (48.0%), motive is claimed to be 
greatly strengthened by this so-called pu- 

pil-selection on the basis of their ow in- 


activities which are conspicuously kin to the 
Three-R's, however, out-of-school interests 
are less influential and suggestions from 
school work are more prominent. 
Thus when approximately one-third of 
the activity program is selected by pupils 
on the basis of their own "leads" and inter- 
ests, it is obvious that the school work is 
not to be governed by a “five-year plan." 
Rather, the plan of action is not a plan at 
all, but a laissez-faire procedure according 
to circumstances, 
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It is not lack of appreciation of chil- 
dren and their interests that leads me to 
question seriously the wisdom--even the san- 
ity--of allowing pupils to thus choose their 
topics for study. One third-grade class in 
California is studying the dairy. Sugges- 
tion comes from one pupil that they connect 
with the dairy a study of the slaughter 
houses of Chicago. The teacher consents! 

3. The curriculum specialist plays only 
a small part in this selection (6.8%). There 
is evidence also that principals and super- 
visors pass to the teachers the responsibil- 
ity for selection. For example, 

(1) An assistant superintendent dis- 
covers among his teachers’ the 
"activities" which meet his ap- 
proval. He does not outline for 
his teachers what is to be done. 
A supervisor remarks that her 
teachers know better than she 
what is best to do. 

4, Our survey discloses direct evidence 
that considerably more than one-third of 
these activities are definitely selected by 
the teachers. Further evidence shows that 
teachers play a large role in the making of 
the courses of study which is printed and 
distributed for their own guidance. Thus, in- 
directly, nearly another third of the se- 
lecting is done by teachers. This means that 
approximately two-thirds of the selection 
comes from the classroom teachers. This is 
the democratic principle referred to above. 
It is important to bear in mind that the sub- 
ject-matter of the traditional curriculum, 
that is, the Three-R's, is in the school as 
our inheritance. Our present teachers are 
not responsible for this. 

Thus, our elementary school curriculum, 
in these self-asserted progressive schools, 
consists of two distinct parts: 

(1) The traditional Three-R's, in 
large measure strictly abstrac- 
tions from out-of-school life, 
handed down to us by custom and 
accepted by most people as "the 
good oid reliable courses of 
study." 

The new activities, taken direct- 
ly from out-of-school life and 
selected by pupils and their 
teachers. 


(2) 


(2) 
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The consequences of this dual system 
will be seen later. 

The second question: On what principles 
are these selections made? An important con- 
sideration. This survey shows that nearly 
60 percent of the selections are made on the 
basis of satisfying children's interests, 
About one-fourth of the selections are made 
because of certain relationships to the 
Three-R's, a means of motivation or by way 
of application as a method of learning those 
Three-R's. Relatively little concern is 
given to selections on the basis of real 
needs in home and community life. 

This second question as to principles 
underlying selection is intimately related 
to question number 7 asking for objectives 
and outcomes. Here evidence indicates, more 
specifically than in data on question 2, that 
only about 5 percent of the objectives an- 
nounced for these activities are centered 
upon practical service in home, industry and 
society. A larger share of these objectives 
is directed to school programs, exhibits, 
fairs. Over 80 percent (83.6%) of 2017 ex- 
pressed objectives call for the development 
of attitudes, skills in school subjects, in- 
formation not particularized, appreciation, 
etc. In the main, these objectives may be 
characterized as generalized achievements. 
They are not directing pupils and teachers 
to specific accomplishments in the everyday 
lives of children. 

In the old school, general mental dis- 
cipline was the leading objective. This sur- 
vey reveals that the teachers in the new 
schools hold fast to the old objective, 
though couched in new terms--new bottles for 
old wine} 

Data in questions 6, 8, 9, relating to 
the class procedure, material equipment and 
conspicuous features in these activities, 
respectively, all agree in an emphasis upon 
construction work. The pupils in first grade 
study the post office by constructing a make- 
believe one in the schoolroom; lumber or 
old boxes, hammers, nails, paint, are the ma- 
terials most prominent; pupils and teacher 
prefer visitors at the construction period-- 
activity is more in evidence and gives a good 
impression, 

Data in every one of the ten questions 
indicate a very close relation between the 
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old traditional school subjects and these 
new activities--the dual system referred to 
above. For example: (1) Second-grade pu- 
pils are "doing" some very simple addition 
exercises, but without pleasure or interest. 
The teacher arranges a game of bean-bags and 
the same numbers, as scores, are added with 
joy. (2) Fifth-grade pupils write letters 

to Henry Ford for automobile circulars--as 
practical application of language lessons. 
(3) A fourth-grade class constructs one or 
more of the famous old Missions in Califor- 
nia because California geography is stipulat- 
ed for the fourth grade. 

Further illustrations are not needed, 
and data as to frequency of appearance of 
such activities in relation to the Three-R's 
is difficult to place before you here. Itis 
interesting--and I am disposed to say, no 
less disconcerting--to note the intimacy be- 
tween the two parties in this dual system. 
The Three-R's often appear alone as in the 
traditional school. The activities of the 
new school are seldom found except in some 
relation to the Three-R's, 

By way of summary of some things I have 
said and much that I have not said, let me 
point out on the basis of this survey, three 
characteristics of this new "activity" move- 
ment with a few words of comment. 

1. Realistic movements have been in the 
fore at irregular times since the work of 
Rousseau, and long before. This activity 
program is an answer to the challenge made 
by all children and many adults, asking that 
our school programs be more closely identi- 
fied with the realities of child life and 
adult industry. Mental discipline through 
the study of abstractions from the activities 
of real life slowly yields to the insistence 
of the practical and the concrete. Not school 
arts but life acts, is the call. The activ- 
ity program is a product of our very modern 
civilization, world wide. The underlying 
principle, that children should be schooled 
in the realities of life, is sound and is 
destined to prevail. But serious weaknesses 
in this new movement must be faced. 

2. The activity program enters our 
school curriculum but does not replace the 
traditional Three-R's. This creates a dual 
System referred to above. Conflict is in- 
evitable, in spite of the loyal spirit shown 
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by the rank and file of teachers. If the 
scriptural statement be true, "Ye cannot 
serve two masters", the faithful teachers do 
serve the traditional Three-R's, even though 
they pretend to serve also the activity pro- 
gram. The result is simple. Activities are 
used to motivate the less interesting formal 
school subjects. This survey convinces me 
more than ever that the popular activity pro- 
gram is essentially only an extension of the 
"project-method" which had its hey-day in 
recent years. That project-method in the 
teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
was an insult to beautiful childhood and 
real life. The activity program, as now 
functioning, is scarcely any improvement. 

3. The activity program is intended as 
a compliment to childhood and its varied in- 
terests. The project-method was, in large 
measure, responsible for the soft pedagogy 
in its time. And this activity movement has, 
I fear, merited the caustic criticism of Bag- 
ley who declared that these self-styled pro- 
gressive schools are “playing at the work of 
education.” Complex fractions as exercises 
in arithmetic do not appeal to pupils, but 
the bitter dose is made palatable by the 
sugar-coating "activity." It is too true 
that this is the exact situation in our 
schools of the newer type. Present practice 
needs a censure more severe than Bagley has 
given. But constructive criticism is needed 
to support a principle fundamentally sound. 
The activity program has the possibility of 
being far more "stalwart" than the old Three- 
R's, 

In closing, I wish to merely indicate 
three great needs, if this new venture is to 
be saved and our schools become really pro- 
gressive. 

1. Curriculum specialists are needed, 
Teachers may be good teachers--they would be 
yet better if they were accorded merited 
help and support. But good teachers are not 
ipso facto good curriculum makers, They 
should not be assigned the task; they should 
not be allowed the privilege. Curriculum 
construction, or even revision, in the hands 
of teacher committees will be superficial at 
best. Courses of study used in this survey 
are convincing evidence. The selection of 
suitable activities and other elements in a 
curriculum depends, not upon the petty whims 
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c of pupils and personal idiosyncrasies of 3. Insight and courage are needed. The 


teachers, but upon professional study of pu- | activity curriculum is far more difficult 

pil and society, by the curriculum special- | than the Three-R's. Arithmetic is compara- 

BS | ist tively simple and easy. An “activity” of 

u, 2. Supervisors are needed. This survey | real significance demands a study of con- 

A shows evidence of but little strong and help-| temporary society, and a better understand- 
ing leadership. Supervisors should be super-| ing of child life. To put this program over 
teachers. It is to be feared that these to pupils, to their parents and to the large 
school officials "pass the buck" to their community calls for professional courage 

ii teachers because they themselves are not pre-| based upon social intelligence. 

pared and therefore prefer to be known as Post Script. The term “activity" is 
school administrators. Supervisors and su- | used in this study because the term is in 
pervising principals, worthy of the title, current use. But ere long the term must be 

i should feel under obligation to make ade- freed from great ambiguity and indefinite- 

if quate preparation. This activity movement (|ness or a better termwill be substituted, 

| needs expert supervision far more than was 
needed in the traditional school. 
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A FUNCTIONAL COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


by 


John P, 


Schultz 


Thomas A. Edison School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
and 
Henry Harap 


PURPOSE 


We were interested to plan a practical 
and interesting course in chemistry. We 
agreed that such a course should aim to de- 
velop intelligent consumers. Industrial 
chemistry, therefore, was given a minor 
place, The new course should help the indi- 
vidual to read intelligently the ever in- 
creasing science articles in the newspapers 
and magazines; it should help to explain the 
appliances used in daily life so that these 
may be selected and used properly; and it 
should help to give more meaning to the larg- 
er phases of the environment. Since many of 
the common things encountered in everyday 
life are organic in nature, not only experi- 
ences dealing with inorganic chemistry but 
those dealing with organic chemistry should 
be included. 

It was agreed to omit the following: 

(1) topics, laws, and principles which bear 
no relation to the practical lay person's 
uses of chemistry; (2) the solution of chem 
ical problems; (3) the writing of complicat- 
ed equations; (4) the learning of unessen- 
tial formulas and symbols; (5) learning of 
detailed or involved technical or commercial 
processes; and (6) the performance of for- 
malized laboratory procedures and techniques. 

This study is useful to curriculum mak- 
ers and teachers of chemistry in several 
ways. It is primarily for those who are dis- 
satisfied with the conventional treatment of 
chemistry which suits the technical worker 
rather than the lay person. Those who would 
adhere to the traditional organization of 
the subject can find in our proposed course 
an abundance of applications which will make 
chemistry more practical, It is useful for 


Western Reserve University 


those who feel that the average and subaver- 
age student would profit most from a func- 
tional treatment of chemistry. Perhaps this 
course would appeal especially to those who 
wish to offer a chemistry elective to stu- 
dents pursuing commercial, domestic, and in- 
dustrial curricula in the high school pro- 
gram. 


THE SOURCES USED IN THIS STUDY 


The sources which yielded our list of 
chemistry topics and objectives are listed 
below. The first three are partial courses 
in chemistry; the next four are general sci- 
ence sources including chemistry; the eighth 
is limited to organic chemistry; the last 
three are comprehensive outlines of chemis- 
try topics. The topics represent a broad 
sampling of the applications of chemistry to 
the life of the lay person. These sources 
were selected from a large collection of 
available material because they were richest 
in functional content for the lay person. 


SOURCES OF TOPICS IN FUNCTIONAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Partial Courses of Study 


Key Number 

1. Anderson, C. L., Chemistry Units. East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Unpublished. 

2. Beery, D. C., "A Practical Course in 
Household Chemistry", Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (February 1922), pp 125- 
1%. 

3. Bennett, J. C., Chemical Industries, 

A Series of Pamphlets printed at East 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 1928-1930, 


ae 


Curriculum Investigations 
Key Number 


4. Curtis, F. D., A Synthesis of Subject 
Matter: Topics in General Science. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929. 

5. Harap, H., and Persing, E. C., "Pres- 
ent Objectives in Junior High School 
Science", Science Education, March, 
1930. 

6. Moore, H. Ke, Science Interests of the 
Junior High School. Thomas A. Edison 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, 1932. Un- 
published. 

7. Partridge, W. A., and Harap, H., "Sci- 
ence for the Consumer", School Science 
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In the list given below the sources in which 
each topic was found are shown by means of 
key numbers, 

All topics, not already embodied in ob- 
jectives, were converted into goals, thus 
yielding 235 objectives of chemistry. These 
were classified under the already determined 
topics and are indispensable in planning the 
individual units that make up our proposed 
course in functional chemistry. Due to limi- 
tation of space the list of objectives is 
not included in this report. 

The final outline of the course was 
constructed by combining related topics to 
form a unit. For example, Unit 2, entitled 
Light and Heat was the result of the consoli- 


and Mathematics (March, 1933), pp. 266- 
274, 

8. Persing, K., Organic Compounds in High 
School Chemistry. Unpublished, 

9. Persing, K., "Present Specific Objec- 
tives in High School Chemistry", Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education (November, 
1929), pp. 1959-1978. 

10. Ward, L. A., Check List of Chemistry 
Topics. Unpublished. 

ll. Wray, R. P., "The Relative Importance 
of Items of Chemical Information for 
General Education", The Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education (June, 1933), 
pp. 340-389. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure consisted of two main 
steps: (1) the selection of objectives and 
topics; and (2) the organization of these 
objectives into a new course in functional 
chemistry. From a comprehensive list of 
sources and investigations in chemistry we 
selected eleven which were rich in the prac- 
tical aspects of the subject. The final 
source materials consisted of three partial 
courses of study and eight curriculum inves- 
tigations. Five sources yield topics only; 
four sources yielded objectives only; and 
two sources yielded both objectives and top- 
ics. No topic or objective was included 
that was not useful and practical. After all 
objectives were converted into topics, we 
had a list of 526 headings, including dupli- 
cations, These were classified into a logi- 
cal and convenient final list of 73 topics. 


dation of the following topics: fuels, heat- 
ing and cooking devices, fire prevention, 
illuminants, and matches, 

In the proposed course there is un- 
doubtedly much duplication of the chemical 
phases of general science. The individual 
teacher will have to eliminate those portions 
of our suggested course which are duplicated 
in the local course in general science. This 
is also true, to a smaller degree, for biolo- 


THE DATA 


An examination of the table of func- 
tional topics shows that chemistry has a 
wide application to the many common life ac- 
tivities. It permeates the environment of 
the home and the community. The eleven fa- 
miliar main headings include such common ma- 
terials and conditions as water, food, cloth- 
ing, light, and sanitation. These main head- 
ings are subdivided into forty-five conven- 
ient topics, such as fuels, cleaning agents, 
glass, lubricants, fertilizers, beverages, 
textiles, and antiseptics. Most of these 
headings occur in the majority of our sources 
which indicates that a healthy beginning has 
been made toward a functional organization 
of the chemistry course. The topics which 
are most commonly found in our sources are: 
purification of water, heating devices, fuels, 
coal products, fire extinguishers, cleaning 
agents, building plastics, glass, metals, 
paints, ceramics, photography, nutrition, 
preservatives, textiles, dyes, bleaching, 
drugs, and cosmetics. Here, then, is a rich 
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store of useful and meaningful material for 
a practical chemistry course. 


THE PROPOSED COURSE 


The practical outcome of our study is 
the complete outline of a new course in high 
school chemistry. After considerable group- 
ing of the topics, we arrived at a final 
organization of fifteen convenient units. 

The scope of these units would have been much 
clearer if we had had the space to include 
the objectives of each unit. 

The course is divided into three parts: 
(a) the dependence of the home on chemistry; 
(b) the dependence of the individual on chem 
istry; and (c) a logical summary of chemis- 
try. Witn the exception of the third part 
the course follows the topical arrangement 
arrived at as a result of an inductive clas- 
sification of the topics found in our sources, 
Each unit has coherence and is based ona 
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FREQUENCY OF CHEMISTRY 


(The numbers after each item are the key numbers of the sources. 
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familiar life situation. The pupil is en- 
tirely at home in each situation and is per- 
fectly aware of the goal toward which he is 
moving. The chemical facts, problems, equa- 
tions, and experiments serve a clear and 
understandable purpose. 

The third part has two fundamental pur- 
poses. First, it should serve as a review 
of the purely chemical aspects of the course 
and second, it should give the pupil an ap- 
preciation of the order which governs chemi- 
cal science. It is our belief that, if a 
logical treatment of chemistry is necessary 
at all, it should come after the pupil has 
had informal contact with chemistry as he or- 
dinarily experiences it. We assume that the 
pupil will better understand and longer re- 
member theoretical chemistry if it is de- 
ferred until he learns the names and proper- 
ties of the elements and compounds as_ they 


occur in their natural and functional set- 
ting. 


TOPICS IN 11 SOURCES 


See above.) 


Sources 

Partial ——~ Comprehensive 

Total Courses in| General Organic Outlines of 
Topic Frequency Chemistry | Science Chemistry Chemistry 
2. Softening. 7 2 3 4 9 10 11 
Solution. 4 7 9 11 
TZ. 6 4567 10 11 
III. LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER...cccccesecccceee 10 i & 4567 8 9 10 1ll 
4. Combustion and Heating Devices....... 8 zx 2 4567 10 11 
5. 8 2 456 8 
a. Coal and Coal Products. 2 4567 8 WwW Ai 
b. Petroleum and Petroleum Products.. 7 4 6 7 a 9 10 ll 
6. 2 9 11 
7. Fire Prevention and Extinguishers.... 8 i = 4 7 8 9 10 11 
B. Matches. 4 4 8 10 
9. 5 4 5 6 10 1l 
10. Batterles.ccrcccccccccccccscccccsseece 6 1 4 7 8 9 11 
IV. SANITATION. 123;,4567 8 9 
ll. Cleaning 10 8 
@. Stain Removal...cccccccesecevccees 6 2 4 6 8 g 11 
b. 7 1 3 4 7 8B 9 1l 
ce 6 2 3 4 7 4 ll 
ADPAaSLVES. 8 4 3 8 9 10 11 
12. Waste Disposal..c.cccccccscccsccessess 7 2 456 8 10 11 
V. BUILDING Ll 1 14867 8 9 10 
13. Building SCONSccccccccccccccesccccese 5 456 8 11 
14, Building 8 4 7 8 9 10 
15. 60 9 2 4 5 6 7 8 | a 10 11 
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=. 


Sources 
Partial Comprehensive 

Courses in} General | Organic Outlines of 
Topic Frequency Chemistry | Science | Chemistry Chemistry 
16. Metalsecccccccccccssccscsccccccosees 8 2 4567 9 10 11 
Irom and Steel. 5 45686 9 ll 
Co 3 4 9 11 
d. 3 4 11 
e. 2 g 11 
2 9 11 
Bo 5 4 7 9 10 
h. Soldering and Welding......eesees 2 8 ll 
k. Electroplating. 9 8 9 10 ll 
17. Paints, Varnishes, 8 23 8 9 10 1l 
OTHER HOUSEHOLD Ll 123;4567 8 9 10 
18. Ceramics. 8 i 8 4 7 8 ii 
19. RUBDDEF. 6 4567 10 11 
20. Wood and Wood 7 4 8 S iil 
Be ALOOHOLBccccccccscccvcecccccsesce 5 2 4 8 9 1l 
b. 8 i 456 8 10 11 
21. Floor Covering. .cccccccccccccccccece 5 4 7 8 10 11 
LE. 6 2 4 8 9 10 
2B. Lubricants. 7 10 
RE. 7 4 67 8 10 11 
25. Photography 9 4567 8 WwW 
26. 2 8 11 
THE 6 4 7 8 9 10 
27. Living Processes in Plants.......se.8 3 4 9 11 
2B. Fertilisers. 6 4 7 8 
29. Insecticides and Fungicides......... 5 4 7 8 9 11 
30. Nutrition and Chemistry of Food..... 9 4567 8 9 10 lil 
Be 3 2 8 ll 
De 3 4 7 1l 

31. Adulterants and Substitutes......... 5 4 7 8 9 10 
S2. Flavoring Extracts..ccccccccccccccce 4 4 8 10 #11 
33. Leavening AgentsS...cccsccecccccccces 7 4567 8 10 11 

34. Decomposition. .cccccccccccscccccccecs 6 2 4567 8 

S35. Fermentation. 5 2 4 8 11 
VES. 8 4567 8 9 10 11 
37. Refrigeration and Refrigerants...... 7 4567 8 26 ii 
SB. BEVETAGES. 5 4 7 10 11 
39. Cooking 3 4 7 11 
CEOTHING i. 2 4567 8 9 10 
i 8 4567 8 9 10 
41. Leather 6 4567 10 ll 
42. Dyes and Dyeing. .ccccccccccccccceces 9 4567 8 9 10 11 
43. Bleaching. .cccccccccccccccsccccceccs 9 2 4567 8 9 11 
Xe HEALTH. ie) 2 4567 8 9 10 ll 
44. DrugSeccccccccccccccscesesesesessces ie) 2 4567 8 9 10 11 
Medicines. 6 2 456 9 11 
b. Poisons and Antidotes......seccee 9 4567 8 sw i 
45. Antiseptics and Germicides.......... 7 4 7 8 9 10 11 
@. Disinfectants. .cccccccccccccccces 7 2 4 7 8 9 10 ll 
COSMETICS AND TOILET PREPARATIONS....... 8 2 4 7 8 ® mM ii 
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A FUNCTIONAL COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


I. The Dependence of the Home on 
Chemistry 


Unit 1. WATER 
Purification of water 
The softening of water 
Solutions used in the home 
Unit 2. AIR 
The compcsition of air 
The noxious presences in the air 
Oxidation and decay 
Unit 3. HEAT, LIGHT, AND POWER 
Combustion and heating devices 
Fuels 
a. Coal and coal products 
b. Petroleum and petroleum products 
Asphyxiation 
Fire extinguishers and fire prevention 
Matches 
Illuminants 
Batteries (Storage, dry, and wet) 
Unit 4. SANITATION 
Cleaning agents 
a. Stain removal, b. Acids, 
c. Alkalis, d. Abrasives 
Waste disposal 
Unit 5, BUILDING MATERIALS 
Building stone 
Building plastics 
Glass 
Paints, varnishes, and stains 
Metals 
a. Iron and steel, b. Copper, 
c. Aluminum, d. Lead, e. Nickel, 
f. Chromium, g. Alloys, h. Solder- 
ing and welding, i. Corrosion of 
metals, j. Etching, k. Electroplat- 
ing 
Unit 6. HOUSEHOLD MATERIALS 
Ceramics 
Rubber 
Wood and wood products 
a. Alcohol 
b. Paper 
Floor Covering 
Adhesives 
Lubricants 
Inks 
Photography 
Mirrors 
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Unit 7. THE GARDEN 


Living processes in plants 
Fertilizers 


Insecticides and fungicides 


II. The Dependence of the Individual 
on Chemistry 


Unit 8. FOOD 
Nutrition and the chemical nature of 
foods 
a. Starch 
b. Sugars 
Adulterants and food substitutes 
Flavoring extracts 
Leavening agents 
Decomposition 
Fermentation 
Preservatives. 
Refrigeration and refrigerants 
Beverages 
Cooking utensils 
Unit 9. CLOTHING 
Textiles 
Leather 
Dyes cnd dysing 
Bleaching 
Unit 10. HEALTH 
Drugs 
a. Medicines 
b. Poisons and antidotes 
Antiseptics and germicides 
a. Disinfectants 
Unit 11. COSMETICS 
Cosmetics 
Toilet preparations 


III. Logical Summary of Chemistry 


Unit 12. MATTER AND CHEMICAL ACTION 

The nature and composition of matter. 
The law of the conservation of matter. 
The atomic theory and the law of defi- 
nite composition. The Periodic Law and 
the classification of the elements. The 
Electron Theory as applied to chemical 
reaction. The types of chemical reac- 
tion. Symbols, formulas, and valence 
as a means of expressing chemical equa- 
tions. The causes of chemical action, 
(heat, light, electricity, chemical 
affinity, catalysis), and the relation 
of chemical change to energy. The na- 
ture and uses of atomic and molecular 
weights, 


Re, 
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Unit 13. ACIDS, BASES, AND SALTS 


General properties of acids, bases, 
and salts. 

Ionization as used in explanation of 
electrolysis and neutralization. 
Electrolytes and the nature of elec- 
trolytic cells. 


Unit 14. THE METALLIC ELEMENTS 


The nature of metals, 

The electromotive series, 

Sodium, potassium, calcium, and their 
compounds. 

The study of such other metals and 
their compounds as the instructor 
deems profitable. 
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Unit 15. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS 


The nature and classes of non-metals. 
The nature of oxidizing and reducing 
agents and their uses. 

The study of such non-metals and their 
compounds as the instructor deems 
profitable. 


Unit 16. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


The nature of organic chemistry. 
Hydrocarbons and their derivatives, 
Proteins and carbohydrates, (cellu- 
lose and its derivatives). 
Alcohols, organic acids, and esters, 
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THE VOCABULARY OF LETTERS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 12 TO 15 YEARS OF 
AGE INCLUSIVE 
by 
H. Wayne Driggs 
New York University 


THE PROBLEM 


What is the actual nature and extent of 
the out-of-school written vocabulary of boys 
and girls between the ages of twelve and fif- 
teen? Is there a difference between the vo- 
cabulary such pupils would use in their 
school work and the one they would employ of 
their own volition? What words do the boy 
and girl, freed from school influences, ac- 
tually use in their spontaneous written ex- 
pression? Are their out-of-school writings 
to friends, playmates or relatives filled 
with words that command the interest of the 
reader because of their power to portray 
with exactness everyday thoughts and experi- 
ences? Or does the vocabulary of such pu- 
pils rest on the dead level of recitation of 
facts and happenings? These and other ques- 
tions of the same tenor have been in the 
mind of the investigator for some time. 

The practical bearing of these problems 
on school procedures was emphasized during 
his experiences as a teacher of English ina 
junior high school in Montclair, New Jersey. 
For a period of three years the investigator 
worked in this field of education. During 
this time, in order to get a clearer under- 
standing of the English problem in these 
grades, he carried on an English survey of 
the Montclair School System.) While this 
study was centered on the in-school composi- 
tions of junior high school pupils and empha- 
sized largely the general rating and the 
technical errors of this written work, it 
served as an index of the vocabulary skills 
of these pupils. The great proportion of 
these compositions revealed an insufficient 
vocabulary for the topics discussed. 

In-school written compositions at best, 
however, can only indicate a trend in the 
vocabulary abilities of boys and girls. Such 


compositions cannot be pointed to as the 
really free expression of the child, since 
they are more or less imposed. Certain ques- 
tions still remained to be solved: Would 
the out-of-school vocabulary parallel that 
revealed by in-school work? Or would this 
out-of-school vocabulary be richer or more 
meager? What carry-over of in-school vocabu- 
lary training would be shown in the actual 
free written expression of the boys and 
girls of junior high school age? 

Original, spontaneous out-of-school 
writings from pupils would be necessary to 
make such a study. What could be considered 
a fair sampling of such writings? How could 
this written expression, produced under the 
pupil's own impulse be obtained? By what 
means might a sampling of such written work, 
adequate for scientific investigation, be 
assembled? 

If some such voluntary writings of pu- 
pils could be gathered as a basis for study 
of out-of-school work, they might more exact- 
ly reveal the actual character and limita- 
tions of the working written vocabulary of 
boys and girls. The results of such an in- 
vestigation would be of real value for the 
teacher of English, for it might give con- 
structive answer to such questions as these: 
What are the actual out-of-school vocabulary 
needs of the pupil? What carry-over from 
the classroom vocabulary training into the 
everyday language of the pupil may be ex- 
pected? 

These practical questions have been 
seeking an answer for some years, It will 
be the purpose of this article to attempt to 
offer a solution in part for these problems, 


GATHERING OF THE DATA 


How to obtain out-of-school written 


1. H. Wayne Driggs, A Survey of the Written English Work of the Junior High Schools of Montclair, New Jersey. Master's 


thesis, New York University, 1928. 
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expressions of pupils produced under their 
own impulse was the problem that first pre- 
sented itself to the investigator. The most 
frequent use of written language aside from 
that of the schoolroom, it was thought, 
would be in the personal correspondence of 
boys and girls to their friends, playmates 
and relatives. Would the pupils who had re- 
ceived such personal letters from their friends 
be willing to part with them? Only through 
a direct attempt to secure such letters 
could an answer be given to this question. 
A sheet of directions was worked out 
for the teachers of junior high school Eng- 
lish. They were asked to request their pu- 
pils to bring letters received from friends 
or relatives near their own ages. (A sample 
copy of this sheet will be found below.) 
With the aid of many teachers who were in 


i To the Teacher: 


and the letter. 


the word "boy" or "girl® thus: 
Iv. 


the letters. 
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State total number of pupils to whom requests for letters were made. 
It will be most helpful if we can receive the returns from this request promptly. 
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the University classes of the investigator, 
this request for letters was made directly 
to junior high school English classes in a 
number of cities in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. The results were gratifying, 
Postmarked letters began to come in from al] 
the states along the Atlantic seaboard, and 
even from the middle and far western parts 
of the Union. 

Each pupil who responded by bringing a 
letter to his teacher was instructed to write 
on it, as nearly as he could remember, the 
age and grade of the boy or girl who had 
written the letter. Furthermore, the child 
who brought the letter to school was told to 
erase, if he wished, the name and address of 
the sender. He was assured that no mention 
would be made of his friend in the study of 
the letter. 


Teacher's Name. 

City 
State 


May we ask your cooperation in helping us to secure letters written by pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades entirely free from school direction? The object of this request is 
gather materials for a research study in pupil correspondence. 


to 
Following are some simple directions 


y to guide you in making the collection. 

; I. Ask your pupils these questions and make a count of the results. 

v 1. How many of you boys and girls have written a letter to a friend or relative during the 

: 2. How many of you have received a letter from a friend or relative during the past year? 
Record No. here___ 
Gal II. Read to them this paragraph: 

| Some leaders in Education are interested in helping boys and girls in their letter-writ- 

4 ing. You are interested too in learning how to write more attractive letters. Will you not 
af help by contributing one or more letters you have receiver from boys or girls of about your 

- age? Such letters as you may give will be used confidentially with others that have already 
a been gathered from many cities, to discover the interests and needs of boys and girls in 

their correspondence. 

‘ III. Make the following assignment: 

: 1. Bring one or more friendly letters to your teacher tomorrow. If you still have the post- 
a marked envelope bring that also. 


2. Erase or blot out, if you wish, your name and the name of the writer from the envelope 


3. Write on the letter the age and grade as nearly as you know it, of the writer, opposite 
BOY 13--8th grade 
Read, if you desire, these further suggestions to the pupils: 

You will be interested with your teacher in finding out how many different cities or 
states are represented in the letters that are contributed by your class. 
map if you like with dots on it to show the extent of the correspondence. 
care to follow this interesting exercise up by paying a letter debt that you owe to some 
eh friend or relative. 


GIRL 11--7th grade 


You might make a 
You may further 


Your cooperation in helping us to secure this data will be appreciated. 
letters you may receive from pupils of the grades named. 


Send in any and all 
Kindly return this set of directions with 
No. here 


Sincerely yours, 


H. WAYNE DRIGGS 
Instructor in English 
School of Education 

New York University 


| 
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The results of this gathering of let- 
ters is shown in Table I below, 

At the end of a year a total of 444 let- 
ters from thirty-four states had been gath- 
ered. The majority of these letters had 
come from the states near New York. Fifty- 
four additional letters had to be classified 
"niscellaneous" because their envelopes show- 
ing the state address of the sender had been 
lost. 

In order to get a more representative 
picture of the southern, middle and far 
western parts of our country a second sam- 
pling obtained in the same manner as_ the 
first was attempted. A letter was addressed 
to the director of English work, or to the 
Superintendent of Schools in the following 
cities: San Antonio, Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Lincoln, Nebraska; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Long Beach, California. 
Again the request brought results. At the 
end of the second year this sampling revealed 
a total of 392 letters from thirty-nine 
states. This time, too, thirty-six addition 
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al letters were classed as "miscellaneous" 


TABLE I 


SPREAD OF PUPIL LETTERS USED IN THIS STUDY 


Driggs 


because no envelope had been sent with 
them. 

It is interesting to note here that in 
both first and second samplings the number 
of states from which the letters came is 
about the same, thirty-four for the first 
and thirty-nine for the second. Further, in 
the first sampling while letters were gath- 
ered largely from the East, many came from 
the middle and far west; also many letters 
collected in the second sampling mainly in 
the South, Middle West, and West came from 
the East. A total of 926 letters from all 
but three states in the union came from the 
first and second samplings. It is probable 
that in the group of 90 "miscellaneous" let- 
ters could be found some from these three 
states. Thirty-nine letters from sixteen 
foreign countries also were sent in, in the 
first and second samplings. Many of these 
were in a foreign language. These last-men- 
tioned letters are included in Table I only 
as a matter of interest. They are not 
otherwise dealt with in this investiga- 
tion. 


Out-of-School Letters Foreign Letters 
1 2 1 2 

Alabama 2 1 3 England 4 3 ss 
Arizona 2 2 Mexico 2 2 
Arkansas 7 Ireland | 1 
California 12 | 58 70 Canada 1 5 ? 
Colorado 1 , 10 11 Alloa 1 1 
Connecticut 19 11 30 France 1 2 3 
Delaware Hawaii 4 4 
District of Columbia 1 a 10 South America 1 1 
Florida 2 2 Trinidad 1 1 
Georgia 1 3 4 Scotland 1 1 
Idaho 15 15 Russia | 4 
Illinois 11 8 19 Alaska 3 3 
Indiana 1 6 | Germany 3 3 
Iowa 1 14 15 Holland 3 3 
Kansas 2 10 12 China 1 1 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 4 4 

Maine 3 2 5 

Mary land 2 2 

Massachusetts 1 9 19 

Michigan 5 6 li 

Minnesota 7 7 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


— 


Out-of-School Letters Foreign Letters 
1 1 2 
State ts a Country ts ts — 

Mississippi 
Missouri 4 14 18 
Montana 2 2 
Nebraska 25 25 
Nevada 2 2 
New Hampshire 2 2 4 
New Jersey 122 21 153 
New Mexico ; 3 3 
New York 126 24 150 
North Carolina 3 3 
North Dakota 3 3 
Ohio 4 2 6 
Oklahoma 1 36 37 
Oregon 2 3 5 
Pennsylvania 23 5 28 
Rhode Island 4 t 
South Carolina 2 1 
South Dakota 3 3 
Tennessee 2 2 3 
Texas 49 13 62 
Utah 5 41 46 
Vermont 1 1 
Virginia 6 2 8 
Washington 3 3 
West Virginia 5 1 6 
Wisconsin 2 4 6 
Wyoming 9 9 
Miscellaneous 54 36 90 

Total 498 428 926 10 29 39 

States 926 

Foreign _39 

965 

1. A--First sampling. 
2. B--Second sampling. 
2. L--Letters. 
4. Miscellaneous--miscellaneous letters without envelopes. 


ASSEMBLING OF THE DATA 


With this wide sampling of data at hand 
the investigator was brought in grips with 
the study. What would be the best way of 
starting such a task? How could he get a 
general knowledge of the nature and actual 
character of this spontaneous written ex- 
pression from boys and girls? A general 
reading of many of the letters opened the 
way into the study. Several classes in com 
position, given the privilege of examining 
some of the letters in connection with their 


lessons in correspondence, sentence-building 
and vocabulary, gave their reactions as to 
the content, form and needs of the pupils. 
Lively discussions brought out more of the 
characteristics of pupil's written expres- 
sion. 

While this general handling of the 
letters and discussing them with the stu- 
dents served to give an outline picture of 
the content and nature of data, it did not 
offer any definite basis for a trustworthy 
evaluation of the product. Since the in- 
vestigator was making a vocabulary study 
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pased on these letters, it seemed first of 
all necessary to have some authoritative 
check list to determine just what words ac- 
tually were used in these pupil letters and 
with what frequency. Two of the best-knowm 
word lists in the field are those by Thorn- 
dike? and Horn.* For a good many years in- 
vestigators have employed one or the other 
of these lists in connection with vocabu- 
lary studies, not only in elementary, but in 
secondary schools and colleges. The author 
of this study chose the Thorndike list. 

Obviously, it would be a tremendous 
task for one person to check every word in 
nearly nine hundred letters against the 
first thousand words of the Thorndike list. 
How to bring this work within reasonable lim- 
its and yet get a definite and accurate pic- 
ture was the next problem. This might be 
achieved by a check of different samplings. 
Since the investigator had been careful 
enough to keep the out-of-school letters 
gathered in the A sampling separate from 
those gathered in the B sampling a compara- 
tive checking was possible. The letters 
were, therefore, piled in groups according 
to the age of the pupils, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 
From these piles every third letter was se- 
lected until an equal number was had for 
each of the A and B samplings. Table II on 
the following page shows the spread of this 
random sampling. Letters from thirty-six 
states are in this selection. 

Most of the letters that were gathered 
for this study were written by boys and girls 
of ages 13 and 14. It was, therefore, difft 
cult to include a large number of letters by 
pupils 12 and 15 and still keep the number 
uniform for each of the two samplings. The 
groups that follow show just what number was 
placed under the various samplings for check 
ing: 


For Boys 
Sampling A Total 
Age 2 13 4 = 15 


Number of Letters 6 9 10 5 30 


The same number was checked for the B sam 
pling, making a total of 60. 
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For Girls 
Sampling A Total 
Age 12 13 14 «15 


Number of Letters 13 20 30 3 66 
The same number was checked for the B sam 
pling, making a total of 122, 

The total for boys and girls for the 
two samplings is 192. 

The checking was done in the following 
manner: To begin with, the first thousand 
words of the Thorndike list were copied on a 
large working sheet in alphabetical order. 
A (1) was placed by each word of the first 
500 of this list. Every word in each letter 
was then personally checked by the investi- 
gator. 

Note: the words not found on_ the 
Thorndike first thousand were copied alpha- 


sampling, together with each age, was listed 
by itself. Further attention will be given 
later to these words not found on the list. 

This work accomplished, the investigator, 
with the help of an adding machine, next 
found the totals and tabulated them as show 
in Tables III and IV on the following pages. 

The reader's attention is directed 
toward several points of significance re 
vealed in Tables III and IV. 

First, the B sampling checks very close- 
ly with the A sampling, the percentage of 
difference averaging less than two percent. 

Second, approximately 90 percent of all 
the words for the ages studied fall within 
the Thorndike first thousand. It should be 
noted further that approximately 85 percent 
of the words found in these letters fall 
within the first five hundred of this list. 

The investigator was not altogether 
unprepared for the discovery that most of 
the words in these letters would come with- 
in the first thousand of the Thorndike list. 
Other studies dealing mainly with in-school 
compositions at other grade levels have re- 
vealed very limited vocabularies. Paul A. 
Witty and Mabel Fry,° for example, dis- 
covered that 85 percent of the words in com 
positions written by college freshmen were 
found to fall within the first thousand of 


1. E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Book (New York: 
1921), vi + 134 pp. 


Iowa, 1926. 
5. Paul A. Witty and Mabel 
tional Research, XIX (February, 1929), p. 185. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
2. Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. Monographs in Education, First Series, Volume 4, Iowa City: 


University of 


Fry, "The Vocabulary Content of Compositions Written by College Students", Journal of Educa~ 
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TABLE II 


SPREAD OF 192 LETTERS SELECTED AT 
RANDOM FROM THE A B SAMPLINGS 


State Sampling Total 


Alabama 1 

Arkansas 

California 2 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 1 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 2 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 4 | 
1 


Oononn 


Rhode Island 
South Dakota | 
Tennessee 1 
Texas 8 
2 


w 


Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 2 
Wisconsin 1 
Wyoming 


& 


© 


the Thorndike list; while 84 per cent of the 
words used by upper classmen fell within the 
same thousand words. These investigators, 
in reporting on this study, have this to say 
regarding the written work of high school 
students, "....the written compositions of 
high school students are characterized by a 
general lack of clear, forceful and precise 
expression has been shown by several stud- 
ies." 

This present investigation, it will be 
noted, substantiates similar studies in its 
general field. It goes even further, as has 
already been indicated, and refines the re- 
sults by bringing them within not only the 
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first thousand of the Thorndike list, but 
also the first five hundred of that list. 
And it deals with spontaneous out-of-school 
letters of both boys and girls, whereas most 
of the other studies are based on the in- 
school product. The central purpose of this 
particular study, however, is not primarily 
to make a comparative word listing. What 
has been done in this regard is merely to 
establish a base for inquiry into the char- 
acter of the words found in the pupils! out- 
of-school written vocabulary. 

It should be stated here that it is not 
the purpose of the investigator to say that 
the words found in the first thousand of the 
Thorndike list are meager and inadequate, 
though some investigators have inferred them 
to be. Certain it is that they represent 
simply plain, everyday, useful words--the 
basic beginnings of a vocabulary. The fre- 
quency of their use would tend to make them 
commonplace, 

The nature of the words used by chil- 
dren in their spontaneous writing may be in 
large part discovered by an examination of 
the results of this listing process, The 
fact that 85 percent of the words used by 
pupils in their letters fall within the first 
five hundred of the list is most revealing. 
An examination of these first five hundred 
words will show their ordinary cast. 

In the second five hundred may be found 
words that offer opportunity for more varied 
expression; but most of the words in the sec- 
ond five hundred are used infrequently or 
not at all in the letters. 

Turning again to the first five hundred, 
a better picture of the child's main working 
vocabulary may be seen. The words within 
that group used with highest frequency are 
presented in the following list: 


a but for her letter on 
about by from here like one 
all came get home. ilove our 
am can girl hope many out 
and close give how me over 
are come glad I mother please 
as could go if much receive 
at day get in must say 

be did had is my school 
because do has it new see 
been dwn have just not send 
best every he know now she 
boy few hear last of show 
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TABLE III 


WORDS FOUND IN 60 LETTERS WRITTEN BY BOYS AGES 12, 13, 14, 15; A, B SAMPLINGS 


Age 12 


Age 13 Age 14 
9 


9 
B 


869 
i 48 35 45 86 113 75 56 40 
576 605 694 955 686 
L4 61 57 56 56 135 100 48 56 
637 662 750 1011 1204 950 | 707 £4742 
p. 15 90.4% 91.8% 92.5% 94.5% 89.6% 89.5% 93.2% 92.56 
Pp, 26 82.9% 87.6% 86.5% 86.0% 80.2% 81.2% 86.7% 87.1% 


1. N--Number 


of letters checked under each sampling. 
2. F--Number 


on Thorndike First 500. 

2. S--Number on Thorndike Second 500. 

4. L--Number on neither First nor Second 500 of Thorndike List. 

5. P. 1--Percentage of words within First 1000 of Thorndike List. 
P. 2--Percentage of words within First 500 of Thorndike List. 


TABLE IV 


WORDS FOUND IN 132 LETTERS WRITTEN BY GIRLS AGES 12, 13, 14, 15; A, B SAMPLINGS 


Age 12 
ni 13 13 
A B 


Age 13 Age 14 Age 15 


>& 
w 


20 
A B 


1202 
101 


1580 
120 


2796 
250 


3226 
251 


1303 


1700 3046 3477 
L4 112 132 222 289 697 568 40 45 
1415 1832 3268 3766 6036 5592 627 549 
Pp, 15 92.1% 92.8% 93.2% 92.3% 88.2% 89.8% 93.6% 91.8% 
Pp. 26 85.0% 85.2% 85.6% 85.7% 80.9% 83.0% 88.5% 86.6% 


the 


thought very were wish feelings and experiences will indicate some- 
soon the time visit what with thing of the revealing nature of words. These 
prong og — SS words, the reader will note, deal with the 
stay then try was which would 1 life int ts of the child 
summer there two we who you rea interests 
sure think up well why your A summarization of the facts and of cer- 
tell this us went will 


found in the letters studied not listed on 


tion of these words chosen in small measure 
oy boys and girls to express their thoughts, 


1. N--Number 


of letters checked under each sampling. 
2. F--Number 


on Thorndike First 500. 

3. S--Number on Thorndike Second 500. 

4. L--Number on neither First nor Second 500 of Thorndike List. 

5. P. 1--Percentage of words within First 1000 of Thorndike List. 
P. 2--Percentage of words wichin First 500 of Thorndike List. 


that 


tain phases of those word lists for boys and 


girls is given below, 
Tables V and VI show all the words 


Words From Boys! Letters 


Thorndike first thousand. An examina- 


The words shown here give evidence of 
boy life. The words fun, grade, and swim 


345 
m7 Age 15 
nl 6 10 5 
A 5 A A b A b 
F 4884 40 556 471 
| 455 384 31 33 
l, 
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had the highest frequencies. Note the words 
naming sports and other out-of-door activ- 
ities, 

They are as follows: address, appreci- 
ate, aunt, basketball, birthday, bunk, camp, 
candy, club, congratulate, counselor, cousin, 
Dad, departmental, everybody, everyday, ex- 
cuse, football, fun, gang, goodbye, grade, 
graduate, graduation, hate, hello, hike, im- 
prove, invite, kid, knife, luck, maybe, 
o'clock, pal, parade, penalties, pie, pigeon, 
pillow, police, pond, pool, postcard, pro- 
fessor, radio, regards, scared, scout, sheet, 
skate, skating, splendid, stuff, success, 
swell, swim, team, tennis, trophy, vacation, 
worry. 

The words on this list have a frequency 
of 3 or more, 


Words From Girls! Letters 


Several significant facts are seen in 
these words revealing life interests of 
girls. Note the following: 

The words having a frequency of ten or 
more are: address, aunt, bath, birthday, 
bet, camp, card, club, couple, cousin, cute, 
darling, everybody, examination, excuse, fun, 
funniest, gee, grade, hello, hurry, imagine, 
kid, o'clock, regards, sorry, stocking, 
swell, swim, terrible, troop, vacation. 

Girls seem to take more interest than 
boys in such personal matters as their cloth- 
ing and appearance. Note these words: 

blouse, curls, diamond, dimples, flan- 
nel, handkerchief, pajamas, perfume, pin, 
purse, satin, sock, stocking, sweater, under- 
wear, 

In comparison with the boys the girls 
also talk more about the school. The follow 
ing words are indicative: 

arithmetic, card, (meaning report card), 
desk, examination, geography, grade, gradua- 
tion, gym, history, homework, ink, language, 
math, pencil, period, promoted, promotion, 
spelling, term. 

The girls' home interests are indicated 
by the following words: apartment, canned, 
carpet, ceiling, cottage, doll, married, 
piano, stairs, storeroom, supper, telephone, 
umbrella. 

But the girls' thoughts are not always 


confined to the indoors, as shown by these 
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words; basketball, bathing, beach, camp, cir- 
cus, club, dip, drowning, golf, hike, hockey, 
kodak, movies, paddle, park, picnic, pool, 
racquet, roadster, skating, skates, swim, 
swimming, tennis, tent, theater, track, 
troop, vocation, yell. 

All the words listed above, except those 
in the first group, have a frequency of two 
or more on the table. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


The significant findings of this study 
may be stated as follows: 

1. The written vocabulary found in boys! 
and girls' out-of-school letters was checked 
against the first 1,000 words of the Thorn- 
dike list with the following results: 

(a) Approximately 90 percent of the 
words used in these letters fall 
within the first 1,000 of that 
list. 

(b) Approximately 85 percent fall 
within the first 500, 

(c) The second 500 words of this 
list are infrequently used by 
children. 

(ad) The words used by boys and girls 
in their out-of-school letters 
not found in the Thorndike first 
1,000 seem to be more revealing 
of the child's individual inter- 
ests and activities. 

(e) The boys in their letters show 
a higher percentage of words not 
in the first 1,000 of the Thorn- 
dike list than do the girls. 


EDUCATIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


The revealing of the basic out-of-school 
written vocabulary of both boys and girls, 
between the ages of 12 to 15 inclusive, is 
one of the most significant contributions of 
this investigation. It offers to the teach- 
er of English a working knowledge of the ac- 
tual words used by children when they write 
of their own volition and not as a result of 
any school assignment. The study quite defi- 


nitely points out this basic vocabulary, 
when it sets the limits of 90 percent of the 
child's written vocabulary between 500 and 
1,000 words. 
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These words, it should be noted, are 
the most commonly used ones of the language. 
They name the most common things around us-- 
boy, girl, door, naper, mother, sky, etc., 
(Nouns). They assert simple actions—-go, 
learn, look, play, run, study, etc., (Verbs), 
They describe or modify these nouns or verbs 
with such words as--big, black, cold, little, 
pretty, thin, etc., (Adjectives); and—here, 
well, very, not, slowly, etc., (Adverbs). 
They also include the most widely used prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions and interjections. 

In addition to marking the bounds of 
the basic written vocabulary for boys and 
girls studied, the investigation reveals the 
nature of the more effectively chosen words 
found in their letters. Approximately 10 
words out of every hundred written fall into 
this class. Here is a fact worth more care- 
ful consideration. These are the words that 
have a cutting edge; they show the skill of 
the writer in word choice. Since the mean- 
ing in any sentence is conveyed primarily by 
subjects and predicates, and since subjects 
and predicates usually appear as nouns and 
verbs, care should be exercised in the se- 
lection of nouns and verbs. One noun or verb 


TABLE V 


WORDS FOUND IN 60 BOYS! LETTERS NOT ON THORNDIKE FIRST 1000, 
LISTED WITH FREQUENCIES 
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properly chosen will do the work of several 

adjectives and a common noun, or several ad- 
verbs and a common verb. Examples: a very 

little lake--pond; a workingman's house-- 

cottage; or, he walked very slowly--he saun- 
tered; the bird flew very quickly into the 

sky--the bird circled skyward, 

In the letters studied the words having 
this incisive quality fell within the 10 per- 
cent not found on the Thorndike first 1,000, 
or at least the first 500. Furthermore, 
these words in most cases dealt with the ac- 
tivities and interests of the boy or girl. 

If we are to derive an educational lesson 
from the statement of this fact it wold be: 
Make the.activities and interests of children 
the basis of their study and learning of 
words. 

For discussion of other phases of this 
investigation the reader is referred to the 
complete thesis by the author: certain as- 
pects of the out-of-school written vocabulary 
of boys and girls twelve to fifteen years of 
age inclusive, unpublished Doctor's Thesis, 
New York: New York University, 1932. 


Words Frequencies Words Frequencies Words Frequencies 
accident 5 | bathing 1 camp 4 
accord S bawl 1 candy 4 
address 3 beach 1 card 1 
afterwards 2 bebe-gun 1 carnival | 1 
ammunition "bench-warmer" 1 cat 1 
anniversary 1 bend 1 catfish 1 
anxiously 2 bet z cattle | 1 
apart 1 birthday 3 cave 2 
apartment 2 blank 1 championship 3 
appendix 1 blanket 1 check 1 
appreciate 3 blooming 1 chicken | 
arrangement bottle 1 circus 
artist 1 bowl 1 civic 2 
aunt 7 broadcast 1 climb 1 
auto-camp 1 buddy 2 club 8 
aviation buggy coach 1 
awful 2 bugle 1 coffee 1 
awfully 1 bullet 1 college | 1 
badge y bunch 1 colony 1 
banana 1 bunk 3 commit 1 
basketball 3 bus 1 complex 1 
bass 1 cadet 1 composition 1 
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Words Frequencies Words Frequencies Words Frequencies 
conclude financial jumpers 
confess 1 flat 1 junior 1 
confirm 1 flirt 1 kick 1 
congratulate 8 flurry 1 kid 3 

fluttered 1 

consent 1 folks 1 knife 3 
conversation 1 football 7, kodak 2 
cordially 2 fort 1 language 2 
cor, s 1 fun 14 lemon 1 
corridor 1 furnished 1 licking 1 
council 2 gang 3 link 2 
counselor 3 gee 2 lizard z 
couple 1 geese 1 lone 1 
cousin 3 generous 1 lonesome 1 
cream i ghost 1 loss P| 
creep 2 gloves 2 luck 3 
cricket 2 goal 1 lunch 2 
croquet 1 golf 2 marble 2 
curiosity 1 goodbye 3 mask 1 
cute 1 grade 10 masquerade 1 
cyclone 1 graduate 4 materials 1 
Dad 4 graduation 4 maybe 3 
dam 1 grammar 1 meantime 1 
dandy 1 grand 1 mention 1 
darned 1 grandma 2 merry 2 
decided 2 grandmother 1 mess 3 
delicious 1 grind 1 millionaire 1 
demonstrate 4 guarantee FA movie 2 
departmental 5 guitar 1 neighborhood 1 
description 1 gun 2 news = 
descriptive 1 ha ha 1 nobody | 
dig 1 handkerchie* 1 nurse a 
dirt 1 harmonica 1 o'clock 9 
disappoint 1 hate 4 oil 1 
dismiss 1 haunted 1 O.K. 1 
distilled 1 hay si operation 1 
distract 1 heigh-ho 1 operetta 1 
dive 2 hello 5 oranges 2 
dollars 3 hike 8 organized 2 
dozen 1 homesick 1 otherwise i 
drill 1 honey 1 ought 1 
duck 1 hospital 1 package 1 
due 1 idea 1 pal 3 
efficient 1 imagine S pant 1 
electric 1 immediately 1 parade 4 
empty 1 impact 1 parent 1 
enclosing 1 impossible 1 participate 1 
entertainment 2 impression 1 penalties 3 
envelope 1 improve 4 pencil 1 
exercise 1 include 2 period 2 
everybody 3 increase 1 personal i 
everyday 4 industry 1 phew 1 
everyone 1 insult 1 photo 1 
excellent 2 intend 1 picnic a 
excuse 4 introduce 1 pie 3 
expletive 2 invite 3 pig 1 
extent 1 jar 1 pigeon 3 
fail a jealous 1 pile 1 
farthing 1 job 1 pillow 3 
favorite 1 joke 1 pipes 1 
fever jolly 1 plane 
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TABLE V (Continued) 


Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


police 
policeman 
pond 

pony 

pool 
position 
possession, 
postcard 
poultry 
powerful 
president 
principal 
private 
prize 
professor 
program 
prominent 
proposition 
prosperity 
purchase 
purple 

push 
quarterback 
quit 
rabbits 
racket 
radio 

raff 
reception 
receptive 
recover 
refreshments 
regards 
relatives 
relay 
remarks 
remind 
represented 
reservoir 
responsible 
results 
rifle 
roommates 
row 

runners 


salute 
scanned 
scared 
scholar 
science 
scout 
scrapbook 
scream 
seal 
senior 
shack 
shackleader 
shaved 
shed 
shirt 
shoot 
shot 
similar 
sin 
sincerely 
skate 
skiing 
sky lark 
sled 
sleigh 
sleigh-riding 
smart 
smelt 
snowshoes 
spare 
spelling 
splendid 
sport 
squeeze 
stamp 
statement 
stranger 
stretcher 
stubby 
student 
stuff 

sub 
success 
suicide 
suitcase 


supper 
surroundings 
sweetie 
swell 
swim 
swimming 
tackles 
ta ta 
team 
tennis 
tent 
test 
ticket 
tiny 
tobacco 
toll 
tonight 
torn 
torture 
total 
tough 
track 
trainer 
troop 
trophy 
trout 
truck 
tunnel 
twice 
typewriter 
uniforn 
vacation 
vegetables 
victory 
wagon 
waltz 
waterball 
weep 
whiting 
wise 
worry 
worst 
wreck 
zero 
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WORDS FOUND IN 132 GIRLS' LETTERS NOT ON THORNDIKE FIRST 1000, 
LISTED WITH FREQUENCIES 


Words Frequencies Words Frequencies Words Frequencies 
accident beg circus 5 
address 17 belove 1 classmate 1 
admiral z bet 16 clean a 
advancement 1 Bible 1 cleaner 1 
aeroplane bicycle 1 clever 
affectionately 1 bid 4 climb 3 
afford 1 birthday 14 club 13 
ah 1 birthplace 1 cocoon 1 
ahead 4 blame 5 code 2 
album 1 block 4 coed z 
alibi 1 bloomers . collar 2 
alive 1 blot 1 commercial 1 
although 1 blouse 3 community | 
angry 2 boardwalk 2 compact 1 
anticipating 1 boat 4 composition 1 
anxious 2 bonnet 2 congratulations 1 
any body 1 bore 1 conceive 1 
anyhow 2 boring 2 connect 1 
anymore 5 bother 1 consent 1 
anyone 5 bottle 1 consequences 1 
any time 1 bought 1 convenient i 
any way boulevard 1 convention 
anywhere 1 bowl 1 conversation 1 
apartment 4 brag 1 cookies 2 
applause 1 branch 1 cop 1 
appreciate 4 breakfast 1 copy 
approval 1 brief 1 corporal 1 
arithmetic 4 broiled 1 corn 1 
armistice 1 bud 1 correspond z 
arrange 1 buddie i costume 1 
ash 1 bug 1 cot 1 
ashamed 2 bus 1 cottage 3 
asparagus 1 busting 1 cotton 2 
assembly 1 by-bye 3 couch 1 
auctioneer 5 cabin 1 cough 1 
audience 1 calendar 3 council 3 
auditorium 1 camp 22 couple 10 
aunt 18 candy 9 courage 1 
author 3 candle 1 course 3 
autograph a canned 3 cousin 15 
automobile 1 capital 1 courtesy 1 
average 1 card 24 crab 1 
awful 5 carpet 4 crawl 1 
awfully 8 cart 1 crazy 3 
backwards 1 caught 1 cream s 
ballet 1 ceiling 3 cramp 1 
band 1 celebrating i creek 2 
bar 1 cheeks 2 crew 1 
barn 2 cheer 2 crippled 1 
baseball 2 chest 4 croquet i 
basketball 4 chew 1 crossbones 1 
bath ll chickens 6 cues 1 
bathing 8 chocolate 1 culprits 1 
bawling 1 chorus 1 cup-cakes 1 
beach 6 chose 1 curls 5 
beads 2 chum 4 curve 1 
bed slippers 2 cigarettes 1 cushion 1 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 
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Frequencies 


customers 
cute 
curly 

Dad 
Daddy 
daisy 
dandy 
dainty 
darling 
dawning 
dearie 
declare 
decorate 
delay 
delicious 
delightful 
depends 
desk 
details 
devil 
diamond 
diary 
dine 
dimples 
dip 
director 
dirt 
dirty 
dish 
dismay 
distemper 
dizzy 
doctor 
does 

doll 
dollar 
donkey 
doorbell 
dope 
dormitory 
dose 
dotted 
drag 
dragging 
dramatic 
drawer 
dressmaking 
drop 
drowning 
drunken 
ducked 
due 
dull 
dumpling 
early 
efforts 
elect 
election 
electives 
embarrassment 


nr 


San 


enclose 
endear 
endless 
engaged 
enjoyable 
entertainment 
envelope 
envy 
erasers 
error 
especially 
eve 
eventful 
every body 
everyday 
everlasting 
everyone 
examination 
excitement 
exciting 
excuse 
exempt 
explode 
fainted 
fake 
farewell 
feather 
feature 
fete 

ferry 

film 

final 
finally 
firecrackers 
fire-truck 
fireworks 
flannel 
floating 
flop 
flunked 
fog 

folk 

fool 
foolish 
football 
forgive 
fortune 
fortunate 
fountain 
fox 
freckles 
friendship 
frogs 
frozen 
function 
fun 

fund 
funniest 
funny 

fur 


Phe 


~ 


furnace 
fuss 

gang 
galore 
garage 

gay 

cee 
geography 
glee 
gloomy 
glorious 
gloves 
go-cart 
golf 

golly 
goodbye 
goo-goo 
gorgeous 
gosh 

gown 
grabbed 
graciously 
grade 
graduate 
graduating 
graduation 
grainery 
grand 
grandfather 
grandmother 
graph 
grateful 
grocery 
group 
guest 

guy 

gym 

ha ha 
habit 
handkerchief 
handsome 
handy 
hardly 
hasty 
hatched 
hate 

hay 
headache 
headquarters 
healed 
heap 
heaving 


hip hip hurray 


history 


= 
| 
| 
| | 
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Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


hit 
hither 
hockey 
holliday 
hollered 
homework 
honest 
honey 
honor 

hop 
hospital 
hotel 

hot stuff 
housekeeping 
howdy 
however 
howling 
hug 

hung 
hungry 
hurry 

idea 

£12 
imagine 
immediately 
impossible 
including 
indoor 
industrial 
infant 

ink 
inquire 
inspiration 
instead 
insure 
intend 
interscholastic 
intimate 
invite 
invitation 
invited 
isolation 
itself 
jacket 
jail 
jealous 
job 

jokes 
junior 
junk 

keen 

kick 

kid 
kidnapped 
kodak 
knife 

lamp 
landlord 
language 
lantern 


wr 


latin 
launch 
lawn 
league 
leather 
lemonade 
library 
likewise 
links 
lipstick 
lit 
locked 
locks 
loco 
lone 
lonesome 
loud 
lounging 
luck 
lucky 
lump 
lunch 
lung 
machine 
mad 

maid 
magazine 
mama 
manage 
married 
marvelous 
mass 
match 
material 
mates 
math 
maybe 
mayor 
meanwhile 
measles 
medical 
memo 
mention 
merry 
mesh 
mess 

mid 
mid-terms 
mild 
miracle 
mischief 
mood 
moonlight 
mosquitoes 
motto 
movies 
murder 
murderer 
museum 
nap 


necessities 
neck 
necklaces 
neckpiece 
negatives 
neglect 
nephew 
nerve 
nervous 
net 

new borne 
news 
nifty 
notebook 
nowadays 
nude 
nurse 
nursing 
nuts 

obey 
obtain 
occasions 
o'clock 
offered 
oil 

O.K. 
older 
operation 
oranges 
organized 
ornaments 
otherwise 
ought 
outside 
outfit 
overnight 
owe 
package 
packs 

pad 
paddle 
pajamas 
panama 
pants 
parent 
pardon 
park 
parlor-set 
patent leather 
patrols 
peanuts 
pencil 
perfume 
period 
pest 

pet 
phone 
photograph 
phy sical 
piano 
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Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


pick 
picnic 
pile 
pillow 
pilot 

pin 
pinching 
pink 
pipes 
pitifully 
pity 
plates 
platform 
players 
plaza 
plentiful 
plum 
pocket 
pocketbook 
poem 
policeman 
polka 
pom-pom 
pool 
poorhouse 
popped 
porch 
position 
postal 
postcard 
poster 
postman 
postscript 
potato 
pouring 
powder 
power 
practicing 
pray 
preachers 
precious 
preliminary 
president 
prevent 
primitive 
principal 
print 
prisoners 
private 
probability 
probably 
problems 
program 
promoted 
promotion 
prompt 
punch 
pupils 
puppy 


purse 
puzzling 
quail 
quart 
queered 
quilt 

quit 
racquet 
radio 

rag 

rat 
rashness 
rayon 
really 
recitals 
recess 
reckon 
recovery 
referee 
referring 
refreshing 
refreshments 
regards 
regents 
rejoice 
relay 
remark 
remembrance 
remind 
rent 
rescuing 
reserve 
reserves 
resign 
restaurant 
reunion 
result 
road map 
roadster 
roasting 
rockets 
root 
rotten 
rough 

row 

rubbed 
rubber 
rug 

rumble 
sake 

sale 
sandwiches 
Santa 

sap 
sarcastic 
satin 
saucers 
scarce 
scatter-brain 


scenery 
science 
scorched 
score 
scout 
scream 
scribbling 
secret 
secretary 
seed 
select 
semi-annual 
seniors 
sentence 
separate 
series 
serious 
sewing 
sex 

shirt 
shivers 
shorthand 
shot 
sightseeing 
silly 
sincerely 
skating 
skirt 
skull 
slapping 
sled 
sledding 
sleeveless 
sleigh-riding 
slight 
slip-over 
slippers 
slumber 
smack 
smallpox 
smart 
smarter 
smell 
snake 
snapper 
snoot 
snubbed 
sock 

sofa 

sore 
solved 
soup 
sorry 
spanking 
sparkling 
speech 
sophomore 
speedy 
spelling 


Orr 
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Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


Words 


Frequencies 


spied 
spite 
spitz 
splendid 
spoiled 
spookie 
sport 
stabbed 
stage 
steirs 
stakes 
stamp 
stars 
stationary 
steak 
steal 
stocking 
stomach 
stoop 
storeroom 
storybook 
string 
stuck-up 
student 
stuff 
stunt 
swanky 
sweater 
sweatshirt 
swede 
sweetheart 
sweetie 
swell 
swim 
swimmer 
swimming 
swing 
swiped 
subway 
succession 
sunbeam 
sunburn 
sunny 
supper 
system 
tam 

tan 

tap 

task 

tea 

team 


teasing 
telephone 
tennis 
tent 

term 
terrible 
test 
theatre 
thoughtful 
thrift 
thrill 
throat 
ticket 
tickle 
tiny 

toad 

toe 
tomatoes 
ton 

tomcat 
tonight 
tonsils 
toodle-loo 
tool 

towel 

torn 
tournament 
tower 
track 
trail 

tray 
treasure 
treated 
tremendous 
trimmed 
tripping 
trolley 
troop 
truck 
trunk 
twice 
twin 
typing 
undecided 
underwear 
underneath 
unexpectedly 
unholy 
unlikely 
unseen 


urge 
useful 
ushers 
usual 
usually 
vacation 
vaccinated 
valentine 
vase 
vegetable 
velvet 
verse 

vice 
visitors 
volley ball 
wad 

wade 
waken 
ward 
warning 
waterfall 
watermelon 
weary 
weed 
welcome 
western 
whee 
whenever 
whip 
whistle 
whomsoever 
whonpee 
whooping 
whooping cough 
wiggles 
willows 
wink 
witches 
won 
worried 
worry 
worse 
worthy 
wrist 
wrote 
yell 
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ART PREFERENCES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: A GUIDE TO ART OBJECTIVES 


by 


Mary Janet Traill, Graduate Student 
and 
Henry Harap 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


This study is an attempt to help the 
teacher to decide what to include in acourse 
in creative art for junior high-school pu- 
pils. To the authors' knowledge, it is the 
most comprehensive study of pupils! choices 
of artistic activities. It is ow assump- 
tion that in all fields involving the culti- 
vation of tastes, the pupils' preferences 
must be an important factor in deciding what 
to teach. Pupil choice offers the only as- 
surance that the pupil will enjoy the learn- 
ing experience and continue the activity 
voluntarily after he leaves school. Further- 
more, we assumed that the primary purpose of 
an art course is to develop an amateur crea- 
tive interest and not professional crafts- 
manship. 

In order to determine the art prefer- 
ences of junior high-school pupils, three 
schools from typical sections of the cities 
of Cleveland and Lakewood, Ohio, were se- 
lected. These pupils represented decidedly 
different racial and social backgrounds. 
Fairmount Junior High School (School I) in 
the east of Cleveland has about forty-five 
percent Negro end many Italian children. Of 
these some wil? go to work while the others 
probably will attend a commercial or techni- 
cal high school. West Junior High (School 
II) contains children of Slavic, Teutonic, 
and American origin. Their environment is 
somewnat better than those from Fairmount 
and they will go to an academic technical 
high school, some going on to business 
school, or college. Harding Junior High 
(School III) in Lakewood draws children from 
average American homes, These children will 
70 to an academic high school and probably 
to college, 


PROCEDURE 


In an effort to get the most objective 
measure possible, we experimented with sev- 
eral forms on which to secure the choices of 
the pupils. The blank was divided into four 
colums: process, subject, medium, and prod- 
uct, each followed by an explanatory phrase. 
The pupils were asked to make three choices 
and to fill all four colums. The blank fol- 
lows: 


Name 


WHAT ARE YOUR ART INTERESTS? 


Below are four columns headed Process, which 
means how you do a thing; Subject, which means 
the thing pictured; Medium, which means the materi- 
al used; and Product, which means the thing made. 

We should like to know three things in art 
that you would like to do. For example, if you 
are interested in sculpture and would like to 
make from stone a bust of the President, you would 
write in the first column, to chisel; in the sec- 
ond column, the President; in the third column, 
stone; and in the fourth column, a bust. Be sure 
to fill all four columns. 


Process Subject Medium Product 
(how you (the thing (the material (the thing 
do it) pictured) used) made) 


to the 
chisel President stone a bust 


The blanks were returned by 384 girls 
and 313 boys, making a total of 697 pupils. 
There were 201 pupils in School I; 221 pu- 
pils in School II; and 275 pupils in School 
III. The pupils' preferences of process, 
subject, medium, and product were recorded 
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and tabulated. The data are given for each 
school and for all the pupils combined in 
terms of the number of preferences and in 
percent of the total preferences, The final 
tabulation gives the subject, medium, and 
product preferred in connection with each of 
the 22 processes, The captions in every 
case were selected to emphasize the view- 
point of the consumer of art objects or that 
of the amateur creative artist. 

These data are useful to the curriculum 
maker and to the art teacher. The outstand- 
ing conclusion is that tastes differ among 
pupils and, therefore, that a course is most 
successful which allows for the widest lati- 
tude in the choice of product, process, medi- 
um, and subject. The data should enable 
each teacher to discover whether certain high- 
ly preferred art forms are being neglected. 
The teacher who wishes to help the pupil 
make an individual choice of a project can 
arrange the lists conveniently and present 
them to the pupil as a guide. 

A hurried glance at the tables would 
lead one to conclude that the choices of the 
pupils merely reflected the training which 
they had received. Previous training did 


have some influences since people tend to se- 
lect things with which they are somewhat 
familiar, yet often the preferences reflect- 


ed a decided lack in the curriculum, and 
were founded on genuine desire to create 
certain products. In one of the schools, a 
survey of interests the previous year brought 
overwhelming requests for modeling. This 
was immediately remedied by creating an op- 
portunity for the children to model. Our 
data revealed that modeling is still the 
most active demand of the children although 
lack of funds for glazing and firing seri- 
ously handicapped the permanency of the ob- 
jects and brought some tragedies. 

Generally speaking, throughout the ta- 
bles, School I comes to the fore in Embroid- 
ery Products, School II in Crafts, and School 
III in Fine Art, such as painting and draw- 
ing. On the whole, however, there is a 
great and rather inclusive diversity of in- 
terests and preferences throughout all the 
schools, the slight emphasis probably coming 
from the difference in nationality and en- 
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THE DATA 


Art Process Preferences. Table I isa 
very comprehensive list of processes includ- 
ing the more general classifications of 
painting, drawing, carving, modeling, em- 
broidering and constructing. The one out- 
standing exception is that of dyeing, which 
is not mentioned at all. This may be be- 
cause of lack of acquaintance with the proc- 
ess, as the cost and facilities required usu- 
ally prevent including it in the curriculun, 
Yet other preferences are expressed, such as 
etching, some forms of sculpturing and por- 
traiture, which are seldom found in a junior 
high-school curriculum, 

Painting and drawing include almost one- 
half of the preferences; the next quarter 
contains carving and modeling. After these 
there is a decided drop in frequency with a 
more gradual diminishing of interests. A 
glance will serve to show that, though vary- 
ing in individual amounts, the above-men- 
tioned processes lead in each school, with 
the exception of School I where embroidery 
surpasses both painting and carving. 

Art Subject Preferences. The sampling 
of Subjects in Table II again seems quite 
complete, the interest being centered in na- 
ture, mainly animals and landscape, and in 
figures. It is interesting to note that 

arments, which includes embroidery and cos- 
tume design, more feminine interests, and 
transportation which includes boats, air- 
planes, etc., more masculine interests, have 
exactly the same number of preferences in 
the total, though the individual school col- 
umns reflect the distribution of the sexes. 
Study of the subject table exclusively would 
lead one to believe that interests lie main- 
ly in fine art. A study of the other ta- 
bles, however, will show that there is al- 
most an equal division of preferences be- 
tween pure and applied arts. 

Art Medium Preferences. Table III is 
also quite complete as to medium. It may be 
noted that the first four of the main cap- 
tions in the medium table are the same as 
the first four of the process table, with 
very similar percentages. Little need be 
said about this chart as mediums and proc- 
esses ars so Closely connected as to reflect 
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each other. Paint used as a general term 
makes it difficult to evaluate the precise 
preferences in that medium, but it is clear- 
ly apparent that pencil and crayon are pre- 
ferred above other drawing mediums, and that 
wood is preferred above linoleum in all 
cases. 

Art Product Preferences. The Product 
classification in Table IV most clearly re- 
flects the consumer's interest. Four main 
divisions have been selected: wall decora- 
tions, decorative objects, embroidered ar- 
ticles, and all others. The first seems to 
be rather inclusive of the field, and the 
second is a rather representative sampling 
of many decorative objects. The third shows 
a preference for smaller accessory articles 
for the individual or the home, but omits 
the more time-consuming one such as tapes- 
tries and clothes, probably because of lack 
of sustained interest. The fourth is very 
miscellaneous but quite inclusive, 

Table IV presents more nearly what the 
pupil chooses to do in a real situation than 
any of the preceding tables. Taking any 
given process, the teacher sees at a glance 
the possible subject, medium and product 
that make up a single artistic undertaking. 


For example, using the process of painting, 
it appears that junior high school pupils 
most frequently wish to create a picture 
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with water color paint, the subject of which 
is landscape. 

Preferences in Connection With Each 
Process. The classification of the subjects, 
mediums, and products as they fall under 
each of the various processes, is given in 
greater detail than in the separate classi- 
fications. In cases where the child gave 
only one subject preference and two medium 
preferences they were recorded in just this 
manner. In many cases where the child 
either incorrectly interpreted the meaning 
of product, or omitted this classification, 
the product preference was omitted entirely. 

Three classifications of subjects: 
friends (which also includes mother, father 
and members of the family), homes, and fa- 
mous people, were separately noted in these 
terms rather than included under figures and 
landscapes because they represented the per- 
sonal interest of the child rather than an 
objective interest in art forms. 

Within this chart also occurs some forms 
which were of necessity combined or elimi- 
nated in the separate tanbles, while others 
included in the separate tables were exclud- 
ed here because no process preference was 
expressed. Preferences having a frequency 
of less than three were listed without fre- 
quency in order to save space. Some nine 
hundred preferences were excluded because 
they were still too incomplete to be useful 


in this investigation. 
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TABLE I 


PROCESS PREFERENCES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ALL SCHOOLS SCHOOL I SCHOOL II SCHOOL III 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Process Prefer- of Prefer- of Prefer- of Prefer- of 
ences Total ences Total ences Total ences Total 


isiiiewionten Wes 22.86 55 10.62 126 20.92 254 32.44 
21.07 | 12.792 224 28.61 
15.97 15.95 155 19.80 
15.29 19.77 24 


3.82 3 


Constructs 10.96 4 


2.49 20 


Stencil. 
Cartoon. 


GOSSOc 


Paper Construction.. 
Starch Resist....... 
Decorate. 
Weave. 
Hammer Silver....... 


Stick 


Total 
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_— 
I 
II 
III 
Iv 
‘4 
VI 
| 2.55 
VIII | 2.17 
IX 39 | 2.05 5 1.16 19 3.16 146 | 1.79 
x 35 | 1.84 21 5.98 0 0 4 | 
XI 4 77 26 4.32 2 | 
XII 23 | 1.21 2 .39 0 0 21 | 2.68 
XIII 17 .89 2 .39 10 1.66 5 .64 
XI) | 16 | .84 0 0 0 0 16 | 2.04 
XV 13 | .68 10 1.93 2 | 
| XVI 8 | 0 | 0 a | 1.02 
XVII | 0 0 2 | 
XVIII 7 | .37 0 0 2 | £33 5 | .64 
2 | 1 19 | 2 | 
i Xx 1 | .05 0 0 0 0 1 | 
XXI 1 1 .19 0 0 0 0 
1 | 0 0 1 0 
{ 
| 
1 
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TABLE II 


SUBJECT PREFERENCES IN JUNIOR HIGH 


Harap 


SCHOOL 


Subject 


ALL SCHOOLS 


Percent 
Prefer- | of 
ences Total 


Prefer- 


I NATURE. 


7. 

9. Famous People...... 
10. 


III GARMENTS 
11. Embroidery Designs. 
12. Period Costumes.... 

Modern Dresses..... 
14. 
15. 
16. 


IV TRANSPORTATION. 
17. 
18. 
19. Automobiles....cee. 
BO. WAGONS. 


V THE HOME... 
21. Pottery 
22. Plaques--Tiles..... 
2S. HOMES. 
24. Book Fnds--Door 

25. 


£6. Interior Decoration 


27. Book CaseS..ccocecce 
28. 
29. 


VI MISCELLANEOUS... 
SO. 
Sls 

£. Totem PolesS..cccece 


23. Christmas Decorations 


Total 


659 3.26 
278 
277 
79 
17 


oooor 


SCHOOL I 


Percent 


SCHOOL II 


Percent 
Prefer- of 
ences Total 


48.95 
54.18 
8.44 
5.42 
242 
242 

0 


22.26 


15.40 


7 
2.74 
2 
o 
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| Percent 
of | Prefer- | of 
ences Total | ences | Total 
166 36.81 232 261 | 43.87 
80 17.74 | 162 36 | 426.05 
61 12.53 40 176 | 29.58 
24 5.42 26 29 
0 2 Lewe 
4 1 2 | 
26 4 | 267 
4327 | 28.75 167 37.02 106 a 164 | 27.56 
277 18.00 120 26.61 73 14.12 
57 3.75 1 4 52 8.74 
52 3.42 25 5.54 is S| 14 2.25 
51 3.36 21 | 4.66 1s | 14 2.25 
136 8.95 65 | 14.41 26 7.59 25 5.88 
46 | 24 5.32 17 2.52 
1 15 3.23 7 1.48 10 1.68 
29 1.91 4 B77 5 1.05 20 2225 
27 | 1.78 21 4.66 1.27 
1 | 0 ) 
1 O (6) ) 
126 | 8.25 23 5.10 7.al 16 
| 78 | 5.18 16 | 3.55 8 1.69 54 9.08 
53 7 £6 5.49 20 
| 4 | | 2 0 
1 | .07 1 0 
| 124 | 8.16 26 | 5.76 47 9.92 5) B.57 
|, 21 4.66 21 | 4.4% 
| wT. i 1 | 12 £2.74 1? 
20 1.32 0 | 0 0 0 PO 7.28 
ou | 9 | 1.90 2 
| 10 .66 5 1.00 
| | 0 2 6 1.00 
| 2 | 012 | | 1 
.O7 | 0 0 l 
28 | 1.84 16 (7.278 1.24 
20 | 1.22 15 7.16 4 .67 
4 | 1 | 1 
| 
| | 1520 451 | 474 | 595 | 
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TABLE III 


MEDIUM PREFERENCES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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ALL SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL II 


SCHOOL III 


Medium 


refer- 
ences 


of 


Percent 


Prefer- 


Percent 


Prefer- 


Percent 


PAINT MATERIALS........4 
Le Paint. cccccccccccced 
Water 
3. 


DRAWING MATERIALS...... 
5. 
6. Crayon. 
ner 
8. 
Chalk. 


III SCULPTURAL MATERIALS... 
10. 
11. Linoleum. .ccccccecces 
1B. Stone. 


IV PLASTIC MATERIALS...... 
14. 
15. 
16. Plaster of Paris.... 
17. Papier-mfché........ 


V TEXTILES... 
: 18. Embroidery Materials 
19. 
20. RAGS. 


VI 

Bl. 
22. 
23. Aluminum. 
24. 00006060 


VII 
25. 
26. Starch Resist....... 
27. Crepe Paper......... 


Total 


466 


84 


| oonn ouwo 


760 


4 
360 
| 
; Percent 
Prefer- of of of 
ences Total ences Total ences Total 
; I _ 25.90 70 14.71 119 21.14 277 36.45 
200 11.11 45 9.45 85 15.10 70 9.21 
ee | 155 8.62 12 2.52 6 1.67 137 18.03 
| 94 5.23 12 2.52 22 3.91 60 7.89 
| .94 1 6 1.07 10 1.32 
II 441 24.51 100 21.01 111 19.72 230 30.22 
139 7.73 46 9.66 39 6.93 54 7.11 
137 7.62 25 5.25 10 1.78 102 13.42 
' 73 4.06 4 .84 47 8.35 22 2.89 
| 59 3.28 3 .63 15 2.66 41 5.39 
33 1.83 22 4.62 0 0 11 1.45 
380 21.12 58 12.18 152 27.00 170 22.37 
78 4.34 17 3.57 0 f) 61 8.03 
46 2.56 8 1.68 24 4.26 14 1.84 
353 19.62 158 33.19 150 26.64 45 5.92 
| 301 16.73 145 30.46 131 23.27 25 3.29 
| 23 1.28 7 1.47 14 2.49 2 26 
| 17 94 0 0 0 17 2.24 
8 2 .42 .89 123 
4 .22 4 +84 0 0 
| 6.17 78 16.39 4.62 .92 
4.62 60 12.60 3.73 .39 
28 1.45 18 3.78 71 153 
1 .06 0 .18 
27 1.50 2 .42 2.89 
23 1.28 1 2.89 
it .06 0 0 .18 0 
21 1.17 10 2.10 36 1.18 
7 .39 .92 
1 .06 1 -21 0 0 
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TABLE IV 


PRODUCT PREFERENCES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


T 7 
ALL SCHOOLS SCHOOL I | SCHOOL II SCHOOL III 
Percent Percent Percent | 
Product Prefer- of Prefer- of Prefer-| of | Prefer- | of 
ences Total ences Total | ences Total ences | Total 

I WALL DECORATIONS......| 929 48.97 217 41.89 | 187 i 31.32 525 | 67.14 
22.19 111 21.45 | | 14.41 224 «28.64 
2. Paintings.......+e..| 360 18.98 50 9.65 | 95 | 15.91 215 | 27.49 
5.48 23 4.44 1 ol? 80 | 10.23 
4. All Others....eeee- 44 2.22 33 6.27 5 | 84 6 | 1.77 

II DECORATIVE OBJECTS....| 625 32.95 183 35.23 | 263 | 44.05 | 179 | 22.89 
5. Clay Figures.......| 210 11.07 104 20.80 87 | 14.57 19 2.43 
6. Wood Figures....... 78 4.11 15 2.20 40 | 6.70 23 2.94 
7. Stone Figures......| 42 £.21 6 1.16 22 | 3.69 14° | 1.79 
8. Airplane Models.... 30 1.58 5 20 2.35 5 
2 1.42 19 3.67 6 | 1.01 2 

10. Wood Plaques......e. 27 1.42 4 i a 3 -50 20 2.56 
11. Ship Models........ 23 1.21 7 | 1.35 | 6 | 1.01 10 1.28 
Chae 21 1.11 1 | 18 | 3.02 2 
19 1.00 4 | 3 1.51 6 
14. Soap Figures....... 19 | 1.00 5 | =| 13 £.18 13 
15. Jewelry--Ornaments. 18 295 | | | 0 18 £2.20 
16. Book 16 Oo | 0 16 2.05 
17. Door 16 .84 | 0 16 2.68 0 
6 | 1.16 | 0 9 1.15 
19. Architectural Models 9 |  .47 3 | .58 | 6 1.01 0 
20. Gesso Objects...... 8 (| | 0 8 1.02 
21. Napkin Rings....... o | | .90 
22. Miscellaneous......| 43 | 2.27 2.85 22 2.81 
j | 
III EMBROIDERED ARTICLES..| 111 | 5.85 73 | 15.06 25 | 4.19 8 1.02 
| 29 5.60 5 1.01 2 .23 
23 | 1.21 23 | 4.44 0 
14 | 4 .77 9 | 1.51 1 12 
10 6 | 1.16 3 -50 1 

1 .05 | 0 | 0 l .13 

29. Miscellaneous...... 19 1.00 10 | 1.93 6 1.01 3 28 

TV 12.23 | 7.72 122 | 20.44 10 8.25 

BO. Posters...ccccccces 56 2.95 9 | 1.74 41 | 6.87 6 -78 

54 2.85 2 46 | 7.71 3 -28 

ee ee 34 1.79 6 1.16 18 | 3.02 10 1.28 

33. Greeting Cards..... 34 1.79 1 193 + 1.17 26 3.32 

34. Costume Design..... 24 227 4 77 | 4 | 267 16 2.05 

35. Costume Dolls-- 

19 1.00 16 3.09 | 3 -50 | 

36. Interior Decoration 8 0 | 3 -64 

37. Mechanical Drawing.| 2 1 19 | o | 0 1 

38. Manuscript Writing. i 1 19 | o 0 0 

Total 1897 518 | 597 | | 782 | 


TABLE V 
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PREFERENCES IN CONNECTION WITH EACH PROCESS 
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I: 


To Paint 


Subject 


Landscape 

Figures 

Flowers 

Homes 

Abstract Design 

Friends 

Still Life 

All-over Design 

Animals 

Boats 

Christmas Subjects 

Vases 

Costume Figures 

Buildings 

Heads 

Airplanes 

Famous People 

Trees 

Indian Designs, Birds, 

; Borders, Doll Wagons, 
Gift Cards, Religious 
Pictures 


Medium 


Product 


Water Color Paint 
011 Paint 
Show Card Paint 


144 
89 
11 


Picture 


50 
Portrait 38 
Greeting Cards 25 
Posters 14 
Book Covers 10 
Toys 8 
Wall Hangings 5 
Boxes 3 


Color Charts, Pillow 
Covers, Smoke Stands 


II: To Draw 


Costume Figures, Adver- 
tisements, Mechanical 
| Drawing, Perspective, 
Religious Pictures 


Figure 90 Crayons 109 Portraits 68 
Landscape 64 Pencil 89 Pictures 43 
Animals 29 Charcoal 46 Posters 8 
Friends 27 Ink 19 Busts 7 
Heads 21 Chalk 13 Silhouettes 5 
\ Boats 17 Escutcheons 4 
e Airplanes 14 Tile Decorations 3 
Flowers 10 Christmas Cards 3 
¥ Trees 10 Miniatures, Models, 
Abstract Design 9 Wall Hangings 
Famous People 7 
Vases 6 
Still Life 5 
Coats of Arms 4 
Homes 4 
Buildings 3 
d Christmas Cards 3 
; Toys 3 
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135 
40 
37 
20 
17 
16 
16 
14 
12 
11 
10 
6 
5 
5 
5 
1 
t 
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III: To Carve 


Medium 


Product 


Animals 
Boats 
Abstract Designs 

Figures 

Landscape 

Airplanes 

Flowers 

Indian Designs 

Famous People 

Heads 

Friends 

Totem Poles 

Costume Figures 
Buildings, Coats of Arms, 
Monograms, Birds, Clowns, 
Horseshoes, Necklaces, 
Plates 


Wood 
Linoleum 
Soap 


Prints 

Busts 

Models 

Textile Prints 
Ornaments 

Toys 

Book Ends 

Jewelry 

Pictures 

Statues 

Escutcheons, Whistles, 
Window Pulls, Boxes, 
Greeting Cards, Por- 
traits, Stamp Pictures 


& 


IV: To Model 


Figures 
Animals 
Pottery 
Costume Figures 

Boats 

Heads 

Buildings 

Abstract Designs, 
Copies of Pictures, 
Landscape, Flowers, 
Friends, Fruit, Furni- 
ture, Puppets 


Clay 
Plaster of Paris 
Papier-mf&ché 
Lead 


1 
9 
5 
1 


Busts 37 
Statues 20 
Tiles 14 
Book Ends 12 
Paper Weights ll 
Ornaments 9 
Pottery 8 
Decorative Figures 6 
Dolls 5 
Heads 5 
Door Stops 3 
Toys 3 


Puppets, Ash Trays, 
Flower Pots, Furniture, 
Miniatures, Pictures 


V: To Embroider 


Flowers 
Cross-stitch 
Figures 
Birds 
Borders 
Dolls 

Heads 
Monograms 


Floss 
Yarn 
Silk 


Pocketbooks 
Aprons 
Pillows 
Pillow Slips 
Samplers 
Scarves 
Sewing Bags 
Tapestries 
Blouses, Dresser Sets, 
Towels, Dish Cloths, 
Doilies, Dolls 


VI: To Construct 


Dolls, Figures, Flowers, 
Numbers, Patterns, 
Vehicles 


Parchment, Tin 


Animals 37 Wood 9 Toys 29 
Airplanes 18 Aluminum, Crepe Paper, Models 19 
Boats, Birds, Checkers, Logs, Oil Cloth, Door Stops ll 


Games, Mats, Albums, 
Ash Trays, Houses, 
Lamps, Tiles 
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Subject 
70 158 
32 23 
23 
13 
12 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
104 26 
98 
24 
12 
10 
10 
4 
1 26 32 
8 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
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VII: To Design 
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Subject 


Medium 


Product 


Clothes 

Abstract Design 
Airplanes 

Flowers 

Figures, Interiors, 
Exteriors, Landscapes 


Pencil 


Charcoal, Show Card 
Paint, Water Color Paint 


Costume Design 
Pictures 

Models 

Interior Decoration, 
Wall Paper, Ash Trays, 
Christmas Cards, Ex- 
terior Decoration, 
Posters, Tiles, Vases 


VIII: To Sketch 


Figures 

Heads 

Animals 

Landscape 
Airplanes, Flowers, 
Friends, Boats, 
Christmas Trees 


Pencil 
Charcoal 
Crayon 
Pen 


Pictures 
Portraits 


To Chisel 


Figures 

Animals 

Heads 

Abstract Design, 

Famous People, Letters, 
Automobiles, Buildings, 
Landscape 


Busts 

Heads 

Statues 
Monuments, Models, 
Toys 


X: To Stencil 


Figures 

Heads 
Landscapes 
Animals 
Abstract Design, 
Costume Figures 


Chalk 

Paint 

Crayon, Oil Paint, 
Show Card Paint 


Portraits 
Pictures 
Posters, Prints 


XI: To Letter 


Letters 
Advertisements 
Announcements, Block 
Letters, Illuminated 
Letters 


Posters 
Cards, Charts, 
Manuscripts 


XII: To Etch 


Landscapes 

Boats, Abstract De- 
sign, Figures, Homes, 
Trees 


Metal and Acid 


XIII: To Cartoon 


Figures 
Animals 
Inventions 


Ink 
Pencil 
Crayon 
Paint 


Cartoons 

Comic Strips 
Caricatures 

Comic Illustrations 


| 
27 18 18 
10 Crayon 13 4 
4 Paint 6 3 
3 Ink 
6 8 10 
6 
5 3 
i 17 Stone 40 13 
4 10 Granite 1 3 
4 6 Marble 1 3 
13 20 
8 4 3 
7 
4 
12 Ink 23 18 
: 6 Paint 10 
14 es 22 Prints 20 
; Cards 2 
13 15 15 
1 1 1 
1 1 
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XIV: 


To Gesso 


Medium 


Product 


Abstract Designs 10 
Landscapes 2 
Figures 1 


12 Napkin Rings 
Boxes, Book Ends, 
Wall Decorations 


XV: 


To Construct With Paper 


Flowers 
Landscapes 
Animals, Dolls, 
Figures 


Paper 
Transparent 
Card Board 


Christmas Cards 


Paper Christmas Wreaths, 


ran 


Lamp Shades, Pictures, 
Picture Books, Posters 


XVI: Starch Resist Process 


Original Designs 
Abstract Designs 3 


Paper, Paint, Starch 


Book Covers 
Wrapping Paper 


XVII: 


To Decorate 


Homes 6 
Store Windows 1 


Drapes 
Furniture 
Art Objects 


Interior Decoration 


XVIII: 


To Weave 


Yarn 
Cornstalks 
Paper 

Rags 


4 Coin Purses 
1 Baskets 

1 Book Covers 
1 Rugs 


Shawls 


xIX: 


To Crochet 


Flowers 1 


Yarn 


2 Doilies 
Rugs 
Scarves 


XX: To 


Hammer Silver 


Bracelets 


Silver 
Copper 


Yarn 


Sweaters 


XXII: 


To Stick Print 


Stick Designs 


Borders 
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Gesso 4 
) 
i 
1 
| 
= 1 
XXI: To Knit 
| 1 | 1 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IN AMERICAN SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS? 


Volume II, No. 4 


by 
J. E. Perpifian 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
University of Iowa 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


This study undertakes to investigate 
that portion of the content of certain cur- 
rently used school textbooks which treat of 
the Philippine Islands. The aimis more 
specifically to afford a well-organized 
analysis and an academically sound evalua- 
tion of the discussions of the land, life, 
and problems of the Filipinos as furnished 
in social science textbooks now in use in 
the public school system of the United States. 
For the most part, the 206 textbooks ex- 
amined were texts in history, geography, civ- 
ics, sociology, economics, and political 
problems; these books are used either in the 
elementary grades or at the high-school lev- 
el. 

The study aims to answer the following 
questions: (1) How are the materials deal- 
ing with the Philippine Islands presented? 
(2) What attitudes are likely to be de- 
veloped by the American children who read 
these presentations of the life and country 
of the Filipinos? That this problem is per- 
tinent may be glimpsed from the fact that 
the Philippine Islands have been closely re- 
lated to the United States during the past 
thirty-three years. Moreover, even though 
the thirteen million people of these Islands 
have now been granted the freedom to organ- 
ize an independent nation, many phases of 
the relationship between the Philippine 
Islands and the United States must continue. 

In the opinion of many authorities, the 
school textbook has “considerable weight in 
fashioning patterns of thought in the child." 
(7, Preface) Certainly, then, there is rea- 
son to inquire to what extent Philippine- 


Iowa City, Iowa 


American attitudes and relationships are be- 


ing determined by the school texts used in 
each country. Might it not be that Philip- 
pine-American friendliness will be found to 
depend on the contents of school texts to 
an extent no less than was found in the case 
of Canadian-American friendship? (9.) 

Since the close of the World War there 
have been several investigations or studies 
on school textbooks and their influence on 
interracial and international attitudes and 
relations. The school textbooks have been 
conceded by most educators to be a powerful 
media in creating in children either friend- 
ly or hostile attitudes towards other people 
of different races or nationalities. For 
that reason, during the last decade and a 
half several investigations of school text- 
books have been made in various countries 
with a view to determining what impressions 
and attitudes pupils are likely to gain from 
the study of these textbooks, and how narrow 
nationalism is fostered by these books, 


SELECTING AND ANALYZING THE DATA 


The method of procedure followed in 
this study naturally divides itself into two 
parts: (1) securing a representative sample 
of the social science textbooks in current 
use (1932) in the public school systems in 
the United States, and (2) analyzing the con- 
tents of these textbooks insofar as they 
deal with the Philippine Islands. 

The initial step taken toward the solu- 
tion of the first problem consisted of con- 
structing and dispatching in February, 1932, 
a letter and check-list® to one hundred 
state, county, and city superintendents of 
schools. Twenty-four were sent to the state 


superintendents of schools where the authority 


1. This study was directed by Dr. George D. Stoddard. 


2. The check-list was prepared from courses of study in history, geography, and social studies, and with the aid of 
such bibliographies as that found in Pierce's Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks (7). 


i 
‘ 
i 
| 
4) 
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of adoption was vested in a state textbook 
commission or committee. Twelve question- 
naires were sent to county superintendents 
of schools (two counties selected at random 
from each of the six states where authority 
of textbook adoption was vested in a county 
school board (4, page 250)). Questionnaires 
were also sent to forty-three superintendents 
of cities of over 25,000 population, and to 
twenty-one superintendents of schools of 
cities of below 25,000 population. 

Nineteen, or 79.9 percent, of the twen- 
ty-four state superintendents of schools re- 
sponded, five, or 41.7 percent, of the twelve 
county superintendents of schools, thirteen, 
or 30.2 percent, of the forty-three superin- 
tendents of schools of cities of over 25,000 
population, and eight, or 38.1 percent, of 
the twenty-one superintendents of schools in 
cities of below 25,000 population. 

Letters were sent to thirty-three text- 
book publishers asking for a list of the 
school textbooks they had published and where 
they were being used in American public 
schools. Twenty-four, or 72.0 percent, re- 
sponded. On the whole, the publishers were 
more accommodating in this respect than the 
superintendents of schools; many of them ac- 
cepted the tedious work of listing all the 
textbooks asked for and the places where they 
were being adopted. 

Tabulating the responses from the su- 
perintendents of schools and from the pub- 
lishers revealed a high degree of agreement 
between the two lists. The final list de- 
rived from these two sets of responses cov- 
ers a total of 206 social science textbooks 
frequently used in the American public 
schools. Eighty-five of these are textbooks 
in history, sixty-five in geography, and 
fifty-six in economics, sociology, civics, 
and other political problems. The textbooks 
in the list are found in forty-four states 
of the Union and, therefore, are obviously 
a representative sample of the social sci- 
ence textbooks in current use in the Ameri- 
can public schools. 

The next step taken was that of secur- 
ing the textbooks. More than one hundred 
copies were obtained from different publish- 
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ers, some complimentary copies and others 


furnished on loan. The rest were secured 
from the University Library of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

The second problem of this study was 
the analysis of the actual contents of the 
206 social science textbooks. For this work, 
two card indexes were used, The first car- 
ried bibliographical references, together 
with a table which showed for each book 
(1) the Philippine topics treated, (2) the 
page references for these topics, and (3) the 
amount of space given to the Philippine 
Islands. A page was the unit employed in 
measuring the amount of materials, Whenever 
the material happened to be less than a page, 
the lines were counted and then the amount 
was recorded in a decimal fraction carried 
to two places. The Philippine topics were 
not classified according to an arbitrary 
system, but according to a topical demarca- 
tion which naturally revealed itself during 
the process of analysis. 

The second card index was used to hold 
quotations from the textbooks that had bear- 
ing upon the Philippine Islands. In copying 
the materials, the first index was used to 
facilitate the location of the contents need- 
ed. After all quotations were copied verba- 
tim, the amount of space devoted to the 
Philippine Islands and the amount of space 
specifically devoted to each of the topics 
was summarized. 

Treatment of the whole data involved 
two approaches: (1) an interpretation of 
the quantitative data, and (2) a qualitative 
analysis of the actual contents of the text- 
books having any bearing upon the Philippine 
Islands and their people. In the qualita- 
tive analysis and interpretation, the writer 
hopes to answer more directly the two ques- 
tions stated: How are the materials dealing 
with the Philippine Islands and their people 
presented in these textbooks? What are the 
probable attitudes that the American child 
would get from reading these materials? 

While it is not the primary purpose 
of this study to check the factual ac- 
curacy of the materials, the author may 
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take up this aspect. But the chief task is 
to ascertain the kinds of materials used 
with reference to the Philippine Islands, the 
manner in which these materials are present- 
ed to the child, and the probable attitudes 
that the child gets from reading them, In 
trying to accomplish this purpose, it has 
been necessary to quote frequently from the 
contents of these textbooks to show the 
presence of general tendencies or trends of 
thought running through the materials. 

The writer realized that the personal 
equation was likely to have an unconscious 
influence on the treatment of this kind of 
data. Moreover, the fact that the writer is 
a Filipino was frankly recognized as a fac- 
tor that might be raised against the validi- 
ty and reliability of the study. Efforts 
have been made, however, to overcome these 
limitations. In the first place, the quan- 
titative data on the amount of space devoted 
to the Philippine Islands and their people 
have helped to objectify this part of the 
study. In the second place, more or less 
valid criteria have been set up for judging 
the accuracy of materials. In the third 
Place, the writer has tried to keep a con- 
sistently conservative evaluation and in- 
terpretation of the data. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


Quantitative Analysis 


Eighty-five history textbooks were ex- 
amined. The number of pages in each book 
ranges from 116 to 893, with a mean of 516. 

Of the eighty-five history texts, fifty- 
nine or 69.4 percent contain something on 
the Philippine Islands and their people. The 
space devoted to the Philippine Islands in 
each book varies from .04 to 8.50 pages. 
Only four texts have more than four pages, 
There are twenty-eight texts which have less 
than one page. In the fifty-nine history 
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texts, the median space devoted to the Phil- 
ippine Islands is 1.18 pages. 

The materials about the Islands fall 
under the following topics: (1) discovery 
of the Philippine Islands, (2) Spain and the 
Philippine Islands, (3) the Spanish American 
War, (4) acquisition of the Islands, (5) re- 
volt against American rule, (6) American 
policy in the Philippine Islands, (7) govern- 
ment in the Islands, (8) the Philippine ques- 
tion, (9) commercial relation, and (10) il- 
lustrations, maps, and miscellaneous topics, 

The total number of history texts deal- 
ing with these topics is shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Topic 


Discovery of the Philippine Islands 

Spain and the Philippine Islands 

The Spanish-American War 

Acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
Revolt Against American Rule 

American Policy in the Philippine Islands 
Government in the Islands 

The Philippine Question 

Commercial Relation 

Illustrations, Maps, Miscellaneous 


Of the fifty-nine history textbooks 
dealing with the Islands, sixteen are in use 
in the elementary schools and forty-three in 


the high schools. The discovery of the Phil- 
ippine Islands is the most frequently dis- 
cussed topic in the grades. This is treated 
in eleven or 18.3 percent of the texts. The 
next most frequently mentioned topic, found 
in five history texts, is the acquisition of 
the Philippine Islands by the United States. 
Next in order are discussions of the Filipi- 
no revolt against American rule and illustra- 
tions, maps, etc.; each are mentioned in 
four history books. None of the sixteen ele- 
mentary school history textbooks says any- 
thing about Spain and the Philippine Islands 
or about the commercial relations between 
America and the island possessions, Only 
one elementary history textbook takes up the 


1. In case the judgment of factual accuracy of any materials on the Philippine Islands is dealt with, the author's 


criteria are as follows: 
Philippines: 


1. The Philippine Islands 


1493-1898) by Blair and Robertson (2); 2. Special Reports on the 


To the President by Taft and Dickinson (8); 5. Census of the Philippine Islands, 1905 (3); 4. Census of 


the Philippine Islands, 1918; 5. The Wood-Forbes Report on the Philippines; 6. records of the War Department; 7. Con- 


gressional Records; 8. Annual Reports by the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands; and 9. Annual Reports by 


different directors of the Philippine government bureau. 


Historical scholars on the Philippine Islands are quite agreed upon the authoritativeness of the works of Blair 
and Robertson. The rest of the sources are government documents which, on the whole, agree in historical, geograph!- 
cal, and other facts and whose validity, therefore, is well established. 
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Philippine independence question. 


Two books 
treat of the American policy and two of the 


government in the Islands. The incidents 
during the Spanish-American War involving 
the Philippine Islands are mentioned by three 
elementary history textbooks. 

The acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands rather than their discovery is the 
most frequently discussed topic in the high 
schools. However, their discovery stands 
second, and illustrations, maps, etc., third. 
Of the forty-four high school history text- 
books that have some material on the Philip- 
pine Islands, thirty-one books or 51.5 per- 
cent treat of the acquisition of the Islands, 
twenty-nine books or 48.1 percent of their 
discovery, and twenty-three books or 38.2 
percent of illustrations, maps, etc. 

The least frequently mentioned topic is 
the commercial relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands. This top- 
ic is discussed by four high-school history 
texts. Next to this topic in unpopularity 
is Spain and the Philippine Islands, which 
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is mentioned by eight high-school history 
texts. About one-fourth of the total num 
ber of high-school history texts take up the 
naval victory of Admiral Dewey during the 
Spanish-American War. The revolt against 
American rule, which stands third in the 
frequency in the elementary history texts, is 
fifth in the high school. This is mentioned 
in thirteen books or 21.6 percent. There 
are eighteen high-school history textbooks 
that treat of the government in the Philip=- 
pine Islands, twelve books of the Philippine 
question, and nine books of the American 
policy in the Philippine Islands, 

The total number of pages dealing with 
the Philippine Islands found in the fifty- 
nine history textbooks is 100.12. Table I 
gives the number of pages, means, ami medi- 
ans devoted to each topic for all the books 
examined, the books on the Philippine 
Islands, and the books on particular topics. 
From this table it can be seen that the top- 
ic on illustrations, maps, etc., receives 
the highest number of pages, 19.91 or 19.8 


WITH MEANS AND MEDIANS FOR EIGHTY-FIVE HISTORY TEXTBOOKS, FIFTY-NINE HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AND TEXTBOOKS ON DIFFERENT TOPICS 


Eighty-five 
Texts Examined 


Fifty-nine Texts on the 
Philippine Islands 


Texts on Differ- 
ent Topics 


Total Pages Total Pages Total Pages 
on Philippine] Mean|Medianjon Philippine) Mean |Median|on Philippine! Mean Median 
Islands Islands Islands 

Discovery of the 

Philippine Islands 10.92 213} .00 10.92 -18| .08 10.92 227 | .10 
Spain and the Phil- 

ippine Islands 2.89 -03] .00 2.89 -05;| .00 2.89 -36 | .25 
Spanish-American War 8.83 -10| .00 8.83 15} .00 8.83 -49 | .49 
Acquisition of the 

Philippine Islands 18.47 .90 18.47 .10 18.47 .32 
Revolt Against Ameri- 

can Rule 9.80 11} .00 9.80 -16| .00 9.80 58 | .33 
American Policy in 

the Philippine 

Islands 10.17 -12| .00 10.17 -17| .00 10.17 -92 | .50 
Government in the 

Philippine Islands 13.10 -15; .00 13.10 -22; .00 13.10 -66 | .50 
The Philippine Ques- 

tion 5.70 .00 5.70 .00 5.70 -44 | .40 
Commercial Relation 84 +01} .00 84 .00 84 .05 
Illustrations, Maps, 

Miscellaneous 
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percent of the grand total number of pages 
devoted to the Philippine Islands. Commer- 
cial relation receives the least space, .84 
of a page or .8 percent. 

For both elementary and high schools 
there are thirty-nine history texts treating 
of the discovery of the Philippine Islands, 
seven of Spain and the Philippine Islands, 
eighteen of the Spanish-American War, thirty- 
six of the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands, and 80 on. From these is found the 
mean amount of space devoted to each of the 
topics. The twenty-seven history texts 
which have illustrations, maps, etc., give a 
median space of .55 (Table I). This is the 
highest median of space given to one topic. 

The commercial relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands 
does not only receive the least number. of 
books but also receives the least number of 
pages. Consequently it has the least median 
(or mean) which is .05 of a page. Although 
the discovery of the Philippine Islands is 
mentioned very frequently (in two-thirds of 
the total number of books dealing with the 
Islands), in many instances the mention is 
nothing more than a line or two, This topic 
receives the second lowest median, .1 of a 
page (Table I). 

Of the 100,12 pages devoted to the 
Philippine Islands in fifty-nine history 
textbooks, 12.82 pages are found in sixteen 
elementary school texts and 87.30 pages in 
forty-three high school texts. Table II, on 
the following page, shows the distribution 
of total pages devoted to different topics 
for elementary schools and high schools sep- 
arately, with means and medians for all his- 
tory textbooks examined, for the texts deal- 
ing with the Philippine Islands, and for 
history texts dealing with specific topics. 


Qualitative Analysis 


The Discovery of the Philippine Islands 

The American pupil's first contact with 
the Philippine Islands and their people is 
in connection with Ferdinand Magellan's cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. As a matter of 
fact Magellan did not live to complete his 
trip around the world, for he was killed in 
one of the islands of the Philippine archi- 
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To the American pupil Magellan is in- 
troduced by Elson (31, page 16) as an "in 
trepid commander." The Filipinos are intro- 
duced as "native savages" who killed him. 
(42, page 53.) Barnard and Roorbach and 
other writers described the "terrible" suf- 
ferings that were endured and surmounted by 
Magellan and crew: 

"They had little water and little 
food. They searched for rats and ate 
them. They chewed sawdust and pieces 
of sail--anything to satisfy their hun- 
ger. Many of the crew died of scurvy, 
hunger, and thirst." (14, page 359.) 

The efforts of Magellan to Christianize 
the native Filipinos are mentioned by three 
authors. Atkinson, for instance, writes: 

"Magellan finally landed at Cebu, 
where he made a treaty with the native 
ruler and tried to persuade him and his 
subjects to become Christians. This 
they seemed very willing to do and the 
king and queen of the country, as well 
as many others, were accordingly bap- 
tized. Magellan told them that they 
must burn all wooden images which they 
had used as idols. They were so obedi- 
ent and yielding in every respect that 
the captain was delighted with them, 
and went so far as to promise to aid 
the king of the island in any trouble 
that might arise with his neighbors." 

(1, page 247.) 

The American child gets different inm- 
pressions as to why Magellan was killed. One 
author says that Magellan was killed because 
the natives were angry at his attempts to 
make Christians of them. (26, page 120.) 
Another says that "Magellan lost his life in 
defending his sailors from the natives." (51, 
page 268.) Atkinson gives a more lemegthy 
account of Magellan's death which, according 
to this writer, was due to his promise to 
help the converted "King" in any troubles 
that might arise with his enemies. 

"It was not long before the king 
asked help against a chief in the 
neighboring island of Mactan who had 
rebelled against him. The Spaniards 
tried to induce Magellan to give up 
the idea of fighting, but he was de- 
termined to help the new convert to 


pelago that he had discovered in 1521. 
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TABLE II 


TOPICS 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO EACH OF THE TOPICS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
WITH MEANS AND MEDIANS FOR EIGHTY-FIVE (THIRTY-TWO ELEMENTARY AND FIFTY-THREE 
HIGH SCHOOL) HISTORY TEXTBOOKS, FIFTY-NINE (SIXTEEN ELEMENTARY AND FORTY-THREE 
HIGH SCHOOL) TEXTBOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AND TEXTBOOKS ON DIFFERENT 


Topics 


Eighty-Five 


Texts Examined 


Fifty-Nine Texts on the 
Philippine Islands 


Texts on Differ- 
ent Topics 


| 


Total Pages 
on Philippine 


Islands 


Mean |Median 


Total Pages 


on Philippine/ Mean 


Islands 


Median 


Total Pages 
on Philippine 
Islands 


Mean |Median 


Elementary Schools 


Discovery of the 
Philippine Islands 
Spain and the Phil- 
ippine Islands 
Spanish-American War 
Acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands 


can Rule 

American Policy in 
the Philippine 
Islands 

Government in the 
Philippine Islands 
The Philippine Ques- 
tion 

Commercial Relation 
Illustrations, Maps, 
Miscellaneous 


Revolt Against Ameri- 
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.00 


.90 


.90 


.00 
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+090 
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Philippine Islands 
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ippine Islands 
Spanish-American War 
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Philippine Islands 
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Islands 
Government in the 
Philippine Islands 
The Philippine Ques- 
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4.70 00 4.70 -11| .00 4.70 -39 | .37 
38 00 88 .00 88 .22 | .05 
17.88 -33 | .00 17.88 -47| .06 17.88 -78 | .68 
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taking the most dangerous position in 
the battle. It was thus that he lost 
his life. The enemy picked him out as 
the target, and he fell, covered with 
wounds from their arrows and spears, 
dying just when his courage and per- 
sistence had brought him through the 
most difficult and dangerous part of 
his journey....." (11, page 248.) 


Spain and the Philippine Islands 

According to a few authors, the con- 
quest of the Philippine Islands by Spain was 
essentially a peaceful missionary enter- 
prise. (67, page 21.) Im general, Spain is 
given credit for only one contribution to 
the Filipino people, that of Christianity. 
Casner and Gabriel, for example, declare 
that with the exception of the "boon of 
Christianity" Spain did little for the Phil- 
ippine Islands, 

Hayes and Moon, however, in their An- 
cient and Medieval History speak somewhat 
sympathetically about the work of Spain in 
the Philippine Islands. They say that the 
Philippine archipelago was "permanently 
Christianized and Europeanized." (42, page 
740.) 


The Philippine Islands in the Spanish- 
American War 

Undoubtedly the incidents which will 
make a great impression on the American 
child's mind are Dewey's entrance into Ma- 
nila Bay and the complete destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Admiral Dewey is described 
in several history textbooks as a "brave" 
man who “sailed boldly" over "mine-strewn 
waters" (86, page 577), and who “boldly en- 
tered" a “well-fortified harbor." (76, page 
468.) His victory is characterized as 
"great", "splendid", "extraordinary", "bril- 
liant", etc.,--"the most complete naval vic- 
tory in our history." (57, page 578.) 

Halleck, one of the eighteen authors 
who discuss the Philippine Islands in rela- 
tion to the Spanish-American War, pictures 
the superiority of the Americans over the 
Spaniards. He writes that the latter "were 
no match for the Americans," (38, page 437.) 
"On paper, the Spanish navy seemed as strong 
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as that of the United States" (38, page 436) 
but in the fight "her naval power was an- 
nihilated" (43, page 607), “without the loss 
of a ship or a man" (24, page 559) "to the 
United States." Several authors (17, 23, 25, 
47, 77, 90) frequently mention with some 
emphasis that not one American ship or man 
was lost in the battle, and that all Spanish 
ships were sunk and many Spaniards killed, 


’ 


Acquisition or Annexation of the Philippine 
Islands 

The idea that the "Philippines were 
sold to this nation for twenty million dol- 
lars" is brought out explicitly by over twen- 
ty authors of history textbooks. (23, 25, 
31, 33, 34, 36, 46, 47, 50, 51.) The one ex- 
ception is Beard and Bagley who in a foot- 
note say "This amount was supposed to be the 
value of the improvement made in the Islands 
by Spain." (15, page 576.) The rest of the 
authors leave an impression in the minds of 
the readers that Spain gave up the Philip- 
pine Islands "for which the United States 
paid Spain twenty million dollars." (12, 
page 610.) 

The idea that the activities of the 
United States were altruistic is impressed 
upon the mind of the American pupil. Mace 
writes: 

"This war [Spanish-American War } 
was fought for the sake of humanity 
and not for gain or glory. The United 
States has taken the side of an op- 
pressed people struggling for inde- 
pendence but she did not claim these 
countries as the spoils of war. She 
paid twenty million dollars in goid 
for the Philippines, and at once set 
to work to establish schools; build 
good roads, help farmers, and improve 
living conditions by making the gov- 
ernment more stable and humane." (48, 
pages 357-378, ) 

That the United States had taken up "the 
White Man's burden" is noted by Muzzey, 
Bourne and Benton, and others. (58, page 
514. ) 


Several authors, however, frankly con- 
fess the motives of the United States in oc- 
cupying the Philippine Islands other than 


1. There is a disagreement among authors as to the number of Spanish sailors killed. Beard and Bagley say 400; Thwaites 
and Kendall, 581; Tryon and Linley, 167 killed and 214 wounded; and Muzzey says 654 killed. 
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these already stated. For instance, 


Gordy 
says in his History of the United States: 


"By acquiring possession of the 
Philippine Islands, we gained an impor- 
tant naval base not far from Asia, 
which was of great value to our rapid- 
ly growing trade with China, Japan, 
and other countries of the Orient." (36, 
page 429.) 

Beard and Bagley, with others, note the same 
motive of many Americans who declared "that 
American trade and commerce in the Far East 
would be aided by a strong naval base near 
the Asiatic coast." (15, page 576.) 


Revolt Against American Rule 

Just before the revolt against American 
rule, the Filipinos, like the Cubans, "re- 
belled against Spanish tyranny." (23, page 
561.) According to Latane, "this rebellion 
was an outgrowth of a widespread opposition 
to the domination of the friars who con- 
trolled most of the lands....." (6, pages 
510-511.) Only Muzzey in his An American 
History mentions that the leaders of this 
revolt, including Emilia Aguinaldo, were 
bought off by Spain for one million dollars. 
(57, page 582.) The meeting of Admiral Dew- 
ey and General Aguinaldo at Hongkong where 
the latter retired according to arrangements 
is described by Muzzey: 

"....Dewey had welcomed Aguinaldo 
as an ally and later had him conveyed 
back to the Philippines on an American 
ship, and furnished him with arms from 
the arsenal at Cavite. The Filipino 
troops had entered Manila with the 
Americans on August 13." (57, page 
582. ) 

Soon after the capture of the city of 
Manila, the trouble between the Filipinos 
and the Americans began. The Aguinaldo "now 
claimed that Dewey had promised to turn the 
Philippines over to him when the power of 
Spain was crushed" is mentioned by Muzzey 
and Fite. (57, page 582; 34, pages 503-504.) 
"Denying that such an agreement had ever 
been made," writes Fite, "the Americans com- 
pelled Aguinaldo to lead his forces out of 
Manila, where their very preserce tended to 
incite a spirit of insurrection against a 
new ruler." (34, pages 504-505.) 
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between American and Filipino troops. This 
affair marked the beginning of a rebellion 
which lasted nearly three year." (17, page 
578.) Several authors (15, 18, 34, 36, 57, 
77, 86) state that there were not many 
pitched battles. "Most of the fighting oc- 
curred in wild, out-of-the way places." (15, 
page 578.) 

In speaking of the barbarities and 
cruelties of this kind of warfare, Latane 
places the blame upon the Filipinos. Accord- 
ing to him, the Americans just learned what 
the Filipinos taught them. "For the next 
two years the struggle was waged by the Fil- 
ipinos with great cruelty, treachery, and 
ferocity, and our troops soon learned to 
retaliate in kind.” (46.) 


American Policy in the Philippine Islands 

After the Filipino insurrection was com 
pletely subdued, the United States are said 
to have "set up a civil government and at- 
tempted to improve the conditions of the in- 
habitants." (16, page 580.) As a justifica- 
tion for the Republican policy adopted in 
the Philippine Islands, the American pupil 
is reminded again by a few authors that the 
Filipinos “were not fitted for self-govern- 
ment." 

The Democrats are described by Beard 
and Beard and others as bitterly opposed to 
the Republican policies in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The persistence of the Democrats in 
their demand for the independence of the 
Philippine Islands is described by Beard and 
Bagley as follows: 

"Notwithstanding their defeat on 
the issue of imperialism, the Democrats 
kept on demanding Philippine inde- 
pendence and more home rule for Porto 
Rico. When they came to power in 1913, 
they immediately began to plan their 
reforms. In 1916 Congress passed an 
Act which declared that this country 
intended to grant independence to the 
Filipinos when they were ready for it, 
but left the date very uncertain. At 
the same time Congress gave the native 
voters the right to elect the upper as 
well as the lower house of the Philip- 
pine Legislature." (11, page 581.) 


"On February 4 (1899) trouble brcke out 
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Beard and Bagley, Estill, Halleck and Frantz, 
and Hayes and Moon will undoubtedly gain 
the attitude that United States took posses- 
sion of the Philippine Islands for "altruis- 
tic" motives despite the Democrats! stand. 
For instance, Halleck and Frantz in their 
Our Nation's Heritage declare: 

"At the end of the Spanish War we 
could have taken the Philippines for 
nothing, but we paid Spain $20,000,000. 
The Filipinos were not a nation ready 
for self-government, and we did not 
wish to turn them back to Spain. We 
have sent our teachers, doctors, and 
nurses to the Philippines to try to 
show the people there how to live so 
that they will be able to govern them 
selves. This nation does not regret 
that the Philippines have cost more in 
dollars and cents than [the islands] 
will ever repay." (39, page 404.) (16, 
32, 41.) 

That business interests are the reasons 
for modern imperialism is expressed by Hayes 
and Moon. They say that, as a general rule, 
the welfare of the natives is sacrificed to 
the interests of the rulers. According to 
them, the United States is an exception to 
this rule; in the case of the American ad- 
ministration in the Philippine Islands, "a 
great deal was done to promote education, to 
stimulate industry, and to improve the con- 
dition of the natives in other ways." (41, 
page 694.) 


Government in the Philippine Islands 
Following the suppression of the Fili- 
pino uprising, twenty textbook writers em 
bark upon a discussion of the government in 
the Philippine Islands. The pupils can 
readily gather the impression "that a gradu- 
ally increasing amount of self-government" 
(38, page 440) has been allowed the Filipi- 
nos, and that the purpose of the American 
government in the Islands is "to train the 
Filipino people in self-government." (25, 
pages 695-696.) In addition, the pupils are 
made to understand very explicitly by few 
authors that "the government of the United 
States formally promised that American sover- 
eignty should be withdrawn and Philippine 
independence granted 'as soon as a stable 
government can be established.'" (24, pages 
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562-563.) Elsom is about the only author 
that believes and expresses frankly that "a 
stable government has been established in 
the islands....." (31, pages 485-486. ) 

The granting of independence to the 
Filipinos is looked upon with pessimism by 
few authors. For instance, Muzzey writes: 

",..-There is little likelihood 
that having once learned the difficul- 
ty and expense of colonial government, 
we shall part with so rich and popu- 
lous a domain as the Philippine 
Islands, or that, having entered with 
the European nations in the game of 
world politics we shall abandon one of 
the finest strategic posts in the Far 
East." (57, pages 585-586. ) 


The Philippine Independence Question 

The persistent desire of the Filipinos 
for independence is noted by Leonard and 
Jacob, Mace and Bogardus, Robins, and others. 
"Some of the natives,"....writes Leonard and 
Jacob, "are not satisfied. Resolutions 
stating this have been passed by the Filipi- 
no legislature, and the United States has 
been accused of cruelty and harshness in 
denying the request." (47, page 576.) (48, 
50, 67.) 

Upon the mind of the American pupil is 
impressed the idea that the Democrats have 
always been in favor of "granting the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands as soon 
as a stable government can be established." 
(34, page 511.) (86, 35.) In the same de- 
gree of consistency, the Republicans are 
pictured as opposed to "immediate" inde- 
pendence, 

Although the Democratic stand in the 
Philippine question is mentioned in many his- 
tory textbooks, the American pupil can easi- 
ly see that the Republican position is given 
much more emphasis in these texts. 


Commercial Relation Between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands 

"Those who had favored annexing the 
Philippines," say West and West, "had hoped 
that it would add to our trade with the Far 
East, especially with China." (90, page 
466.) This hope of trade expansion has been 
materially realized, as far as the Philip- 
pine Islands are concerned, for "the Filipinos 
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have greatly increased their purchases in 
the United States." Each year they import 
large quantities of cotton cloth, flour, 
meat and dairy products, canned goods, and 
iron and steel products." (25, page 697.) 
As a source of raw materials “essential 
to the industrial growth of the western 
world", the Philippine Islands are presented 
very attractively to the American pupil by 
Casner and Gabriel. They quote Julius 
Klein's (of the United States Department of 
Commerce, 1927) discussion on the “trade ties 
which bind the Filipinos and the American 
people.” 
"The great natural resources of 
the Philippine Islands, which have made 
possible....(great) commercial develop- 
ment within the last twenty years,.... 
have become an important source of raw 
materials essential to the industrial 
growth of the western world. (About) 
-.-..one-third of the United States to- 
tal purchases abroad in 1926 consisted 
of four products--rubber, raw silk, 
coffee, and sugar. In point of value 
sugar is the largest shipped to the 
United States. Products of raw silk 
in the islands have so far been limit- 
ed to experiments, but both rubber and 
coffee are now being profitably culti- 
vated, although, as yet, in....(small) 
quantities. Philippine....manila hemp 
is....a leading export of the islands. 
In addition....cocoanut, tobacco, ma- 
rine products, and lumber, timber, and 
gums from the vast forest areas have 
contributed to the increase in value 
of export trade, the value of these 
products having risen from $33,000 ,000 
in 1905 to $137,000,000 in 1926." (25, 
pages 696-697, ) 


Illustrations, Maps, and Miscellaneous Topics 

Of the thirty-eight history textbooks 
that mention something about the Philippine 
Islands and their people, seventeen contain 
illustrations or portraits ranging in number 
from one to three. 

On the whole, these illustrations are 
good. It is obvious that the textbook writ- 
ers have endeavored to present fairly the 
Filipino life in pictorial forms. Perhaps 
the only objectionable illustrations are 
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those with the following captions, "A Fili- 
pino home, a thatched hut in the Philip- 
pines", “A Philippine hut", “The residence 
of a well-to-do family in a Philippine town", 
and "Rice harvest in the Philippines; the 
house shows the common type of village home." 
(86, page 541; 58, page 519; 34, page 509; 

30, page 485.) These are objectionable be- 
cause they fail to illustrate what they pur- 
port to represent. 

The nine maps of "The Philippine Islands" 
found in nine history textbooks are complete 
and accurate. One map captioned "Dewey in 

e Philippines" is about the only one which 
ght touch the pupil's national pride be- 
cause it emphasizes the destruction and cap- 

ture of the entire Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay. (47, page 550.) 

As to the general description of the 
Philippine Islands, their products, and 
their inhabitants, West's and Elson's are 
typical: 

"The Philippines contain 115,000 
square miles, broken into a thousand 
islands, (Half the total area is vom- 
prised in two islands.) The eight 
million inhabitants ranged from primi- 
tive savagery (of the poisoned arrow 
stage) to civilization, and spoke a 
score of different tongues and dia- 
lects. Five seventhe of the number 
were Catholics; the stalwart Moros 
were Mohammedans; the “wild" half 
million were divided among primitive 
superstitions. The centuries of 
Spanish rule had left much Spanish 
blood, mixed with native, in the more 
civilized districts; and commercial 
interests accounted for a consider- 
able European population at Manila 
and some other ports." (86, page 
549.) 

The only general description of Filipi- 
no life and conditions that is directed 
toward building a friendly relation between 
the American and Filipino children is given 
by Casner and Gabriel through a letter from 
a fourth-grade Filipino boy which the authors 
printed and which was sent to American chil- 
dren in the country. "The little Filipino 
boy," commented Casner and Gabriel, "closed 
his letter with thoughts of friendship for 
the American children to whom his letter 
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went. Friendship is the most valuable tie 
that can exist between people of different 
places. What additional ties bind the 
island country of the Filipino lad and the 
United States?" (25, pages 679-680. ) 

The development of the Philippine 
Islands and the progress of the people in 
health, education, etc., under the American 
rule are emphasized by Muzzey, Leonard and 
Jacobs, Elson, and Casner and Gabriel. "Be- 
fore the Americans came," write Casner and 
Gabriel, "bubonic plague, cholera, and small- 
pox were killing thousands each year. Ameri- 
can doctors built hospitals and compelled ig- 
norant and unwilling Filipinos to obey quar- 
antine laws. These three diseases have been 
practically stamped out. Thousands of lives 
have been saved....." (25, page 696.) 

Thus the American pupil is given con- 
trasting descriptions of the Philippine 
Islands and their people before and after 
years of American rule. That Filipino prog- 


ress in education, sanitation, agriculture, 
commerce, industry, etc., has been due to 
the guidance of Uncle Sam, who is discharg- 
ing this task in the spirit of altruism, is 
the attitude to be gained by the reader of 


these textbooks. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
TEXTBOOKS 


Quantitative Analysis 


Sixty-five geography texts were ex- 
amined. The size of these texts ranged from 
120 to 700 pages, with a mean of 211 pages. 
Thirty or 46.15 percent of these texts had 
something on the Philippine Islands. The 
amount of space devoted to the Islands in 
each of these texts ranged from .03 of a page 
to 14.00 pages. Eight texts had more than 
four pages each, and seven had less than a 
page. The median space in each of the thir- 
ty texts was 1.90 pages. 

This Philippine material divided itself 
into various topics. These topics, together 
with the number of texts where each was 
found, are shown in the following tabulation: 
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Topic 


Location and physical features 

People 

Dwelling places 

Cities 

Farming or agriculture 

Products, animals, etc. 

Forests 

Mining and manufacturing 

Commerce 

Acquisition, American policy, ev... 

Illustrations and maps 

General descriptions and miscellaneous 
topics 


From this tabulation it can be seen 
that the topics found in the greatest number 
of geography texts were pictorial illustra- 
tions or maps or both, animals and other 
products, and general descriptions and mis- 
cellany. Tho topic least mentioned was that 
on mining or manufacturing. 

The total number of pages given to the 
Filipinos--their lands, their economic and 
social lives, etc.,--in the thirty geography 
textbooks was 98.92. The number of pages 
that each of the twelve topics received is 
shown in Table III on the following page. 

It will be noted from the table that 
the three topics receiving the most space 
were: illustrations and maps, general de- 
scriptions, etc., and animals and other prod- 
ucts respectively. This would seem the natu- 
ral course since, as has already been noted, 
these topics were found in the greatest num- 
ber of geography texts. The same trend is 
also found as to the least amount of space. 
Mining and manufacturing received the least 
space, .19 of a page or .20 percent, and 
this topic was least mentioned. 

As to the average amount of space de- 
voted to each topic in texts discussing that 
topic, we have a somewhat different order. 
Mention of the dwelling places of the Filipi- 
nos was taken up by only three texts. But it 
received 7.70 pages or 7.7 percent and had 
the highest median, 2.50. Next to this topic 
were: illustrations and maps with a median 
of 1.45 pages, animals and other products 
with a median of .54, and general descriptions, 
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least median was .10 of a page for 


etc., with a median of .5 of a page. 
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mining 


and manufacturing as well as forests, 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO EACH OF THE TWELVE TOPICS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS WITH MEANS AND MEDIANS FOR SIXTY-FIVE GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS, THIRTY-ONE 
GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AND TEXTBOOKS ON DIFFERENT TOPICS 
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American population. "When we took over the 
Philippines from Spain," writes Allen, “we 
added between eight to ten million people to 


Sixty-Five Thirty Texts on the Texts on Differ- 
Texts Examined Philippine Islands ent Topics 
Total Pages Total Pages Total Pages 
on Philippine| Mean |Median|on Philippine| Mean|Median|on Philippine| Mean |Median 
Islands Islands Islands 

Location and Physi- 

cal Features 3.99 -06} .00 3.99 13} .00 3.99 -50| .27 
People 2.63 -04; .00 2.63 -08| .90 2.63 -38| .37 
Dwelling Places 7.70 ell} .90 7.70 -25/ .00 7.70 2.57 /|2.50 
Cities 1.17 -02; .00 1.17 .00 1.17 -23| .17 
Farming or Agricul- 

ture 1.33 .00 1.33 .00 1.33 222) .20 
Animals and Other 

Products 13.72 .00 13.72 .00 13.72 -94| .54 
Forests -O1| .90 .00 -14| .10 
Mining and Manu- 

facturing -19 .00 .19 .00 .19 .10 
Commerce 2.32 204; .90 2.92 -09; .90 2.92 -37| .20 
Acquisition, Ameri- 

can Policy, etc. 2.60 -08| .90 2.60 -18|} .00 2.60 -70| .36 
Illustrations and 

Maps 36.31 -50| .90 36.31 1.17|}1.00 36.31 1.45 |1.45 
General Descrip- 

tions, Miscellane- 

ous 22.95 .90 22.95 00 22.95 1,54 


Qualitative Analysis 


Location and Physical Features 


books. 


features of the Philippine Islands. 
treatments of this topic by Allen, 


tent. Perhaps this seeming uniformi 
to be expected especially wnen the 
try, as they do, to be more or less 


People 


Geography textbooks treat of far less 
controversial topics than do history text- 
This is particularly true in the 
case of the topic on location and physical 


The 
Atwood 


and Thomas, Dodge and Lackey, Branom and 
Ganey, and others seem to be uniform in con- 


ty is 
authors 
accurate, 


The Filipinos are introduced by Allen 
to the American pupil as 2 part of the 


our population. This means that out of every 
ten or twelve people one person is a Filipi- 
NOvesee” (98, page 395.) 

That different languages are spoken in 
different parts of the Islands is pointed 
out by Chamberlain, Dodge and Lackey, and 
Branom and Ganey. (120, page 56; 128, page 
208; 112, page 204.) But they are unanimous 
in the opinion that the "English language is 
being used more and more" (112, page 204) and 
that "today about one-half of the people can 
speak English.” (128, page 208.) "The Fil- 
ipinos as a rule are intelligent and eager 
to learn." (128, page 209.) 


Dwelling Places 


The first impression of the dwelling 
places that the American pupil gets is that 


: 
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"the Filipinos mostly live in villages, in 
houses built of bamboo and thatched with 
grass." (157, page 103.) Chamberlain and 
Morris gave descriptions of this kind of 
house, For instance, Chamberlain says: 

"A native Filipino home is very 
different from yours, The houses are 
low, being seldom more than one story 
in height. The buildings rest upon 
four or more stout posts set firmly 
in the ground, the floor of the house 
being five or ten feet above the sur- 
face. If you were to enter one of 
these houses, you would do so by means 
of a short ladder instead of by a 
flight of steps. It is because the 
ground is so damp. In the open space 
beneath the house, hogs, chickens, and 
tools are kept. The framework of the 
house is made of pieces of bamboo fas- 
tened together by means of rattan." 
(120, page 56.) (124, 142.) 

Chamberlain and Morris, however, give 
the other side of the picture, saying that 
"more modern houses" are also found in the 
Islands. According to the latter, these 
houses are found "only in the cities built 
by the whites." (142, page 174.) 

"There are many American and other 
foreigners in Manila, especially in the 
new parts of the city. Many wealthy 
Filipinos live there also. The city 
has therefors many dwelling houses like 
the fine residences in our country." 
(120, page 60.) 


Cities 

The Philippine Islands is not a country 
of many cities, according to most geography 
authors. Besides the chief city of Manila, 


"which has a population of about 330,000", 


(113, page 197) there are other small cities, 


"only three having a population of more than 
60,000." (128, page 209.) The city of 
Tloilo is designated by Brigham and McFar- 
lane as second to Manila in population and 
importance. (113, page 197.) No mention is 
made about the city of Cebu. 


Farming or Agriculture 
That the chief occupation of the Fili- 


pino people is farming is the unanimous opin 


ion of geography authors who take up this 
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topic. Barrows and Parker, for instance, 
think that about two-fifths of all the peo 
ple are farmers. (105, page 252.) (112, 
152. ) 
As regards the methods of farming, this 
is what the American child reads: 
"Farming methods are crude. The 
water buffalo, used in tilling the 
soil, is slow and unruly, and requires 
a frequent plunge in mud and water. 
This habit of the creature fits it, 
however, for use in the rice fields, 
which must often be flooded. (113, 
page 197.) (111.) 


Products, Animals, Etc. 

Most of the fifteen geography authors 
that take up this topic divide the Philip- 
pine products into the "trade" crops and the 
"home food" crops. Among the crops raised 
for exports are sugar cane, abaca (manila 
hemp), cocoanuts, and tobacco. Crops raised 
for food are rice, corn, vegetables, and 
tropical fruits. Of these rice is the most 
important. "Besides the products already 
mentioned," write Packard and Sinnott, "the 
United States buys from the Philippines, em- 
broideries, laces, hats, lumber, fruits, 
gums, pearls, and pearl buttons." (144, 
page 233.) 

Smith points out that there is little 
rubber cultivation in the Philippines, the 
largest plantation being in the southern 
islands. (149, page 593.) While Smith 
hints the need for rubber in this country, 
he is not as passionate as Knowlton, who 
writes: 

"The Philippine Islands belong 
to the United States, and that is the 
country which needs more rubber than 
any other. Why didn't Americans long 
ago start large plantations like the 
English and the Dutch? So far they 
have started only a few, and these do 
not yet produce much rubber." (137, 
page 145.) 

Two animals which are useful to the 
Filipinos are mentioned, namely “humpbacked 
cattle" and water buffalo or carabao. The 
latter, which is very useful in cultivation 
of rice fields, is described by Allen as 
follows: 
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"This animal does not object to 
mud and water. It likes to bathe in 
the streams and canals and wallow in 
the mud. On the road we see the buf- 
faloes drawing heavy loads of hemp, 
copra, tobacco, and other products. 
Besides doing the farm work and draw- 
ing the loads, the buffalo furnishes 
the Filipino with milk and meat." (98, 
pages 398-399, ) 


Forests 

In the Geography of Our World we find 
this reference to the Philippine forests: "A 
large part of the Philippine Islands is cov- 
ered with forests. The trees range all the 
way from those which produce a high grade of 
lumber to those which produce a very low 
grade of lumber." (112, page 161.) Accord- 
ing to Brigham and McFarlane, the high grade 
lumber includes more than fifty species of 
hardwoods, some of which are "so hard that 
an ordinary saw will not cut them." 


Mining and Manufacturing 

Practically nothing is said about min- 
ing and manufacturing in the Philippine 
Islands. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that the Islands are not a mining or a manu- 
facturing country, although some writers 
claim that many minerals are found, 


Commerce 
On the topic on commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philippine 
Islands in history textbooks, the American 
pupil is generally impressed that the hope 
of many Americans for trade expansion has 
been materialized because "the Filipinos 
have greatly increased their purchases in 
the United States." (110, page 697.) From 
the geography texts by Allen, Atwood and 
Thomas, and Smith, the same impression can 
be gathered. For instance, Allen says: 
“Our trade with Philippines is 
very important, and many million dol- 
lar's worth of goods are exchanged an- 
nually between the United States and 
these islands. Most important of all 
articles which we send to the Philip- 
pines are cotton goods. As industries 
are developed, roads improved, and 
railroads extended, the people will 
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need more and more machinery and iron 
and steel for building roads, bridges, 
for railroads, and for oil factories, 
sugar mills, and other establishments. 
They will need in larger quantities 
than at present gasoline, oil for 
lighting and lubricating, farming 
tools, and foodstuffs of many kinds. 
As the years go by, the cargoes of 
hemp, sugar, copra, tobacco, and other 
products which the Filipinos send us 
are sure to increase many times over." 
(98, pages 403-404,) (112.) 

Huntington and Cushing, however, seem 
to think that this trade is still far from 
the dream of many Americans who predicted 
that the Islands would become a large market 
for American products. "These persons did 


not realize," they write in Modern Business 
Geography, "that nearly a million of the 
twelve million Filipinos are primitive peo- 
ple who use almost nothing from outside 
their forest homes, and that the wants of 
most of the remainder are few and simple." 
(135, page 306.) 


Acquisition, American Policy, Etc. 


That the Philippine Islands were ac- 
quired by the United States at the close of 
the Spanish-American War is noted by Branom 
and Ganey and Packard and Sinnott. (111, 
page 160.) As in history textbooks, the stu- 
dents of geography are reminded that “in 
1898 the United States paid Spain $20,000,000 
to give up all claim to the Philippine 
Islands....." (102, page 209.) (139.) 

The American colonial policy is well 
described by Huntington in his Principles 
of Human Geography: 

: “america is trying a colonial 
method which carries self-government a 
step farther than in British colonies, 
Our plan is not merely to permit col- 
onies to enjoy self-government when 
they demand it, but to give them defi- 
nite training in order to fit them for 
self-government as soon as possible, 

Our purpose as practiced in the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico is to treat the 
colonies as good parents treat chil- 
dren, checking them if they do wrong, 
but striving earnestly to aid them in 
their education....." (134, page 406.) 
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The Philippine independence question is 
taken up in only one geography text, McMurry 
and Parkins' Advanced Geography. It is urged, 
on the one hand, that the Filipinos shouldbe 
given their independence because "the white 
man can never settle permanently on the 
islands and prosper there because of the 
climate." (139, page 432.) On the other 
hand, it is suggested that the American con- 
trol should continue for many years, if not 
permanently. "The islands have already been 
a& great expense to us, and as one of the 
leading industrial nations of the earth we 
need colonies for obtaining raw materials 
and marketing manufactured goods. Nor are 
our reasons for retaining control of the 
islands selfish: The Filipinos are far from 


ready for self-government." (139, pages 434- 
435.) 


Illustrations and Maps 

The highest amount of espace is given to 
illustrations and maps, which are found in 
twenty-five geography texts. The total num 
ber of illustrations is sixty-five and the 
total number of maps is thirteen. The num 
ber of illustrations in one text ranges from 
one to six, Only one geography text has two 
maps on the Philippine Islands, 

As in history textbooks, the illustra- 
tions in geography texts are reproduced as 
an attempt to present fairly Philippine life 
and conditions. The illustrations are not 
only real ones taken in the Islands, but are 
also fairly captioned. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IN OTHER 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS 


Quantitative Analysis 


In addition to history and geography, 
social science textbooks examined included 
sociology, economics, and civics and politi- 
cal problems, There were seven texts in 
sociology, ten in economics, and thirty-nine 
in civics and other political problems, All 
except two of these books were in use in the 
high-school level, 

The total number of pages per book 
ranged from 215 to 744, with an average of 
476. Of the fifty-six texts in sociology, 
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economics, civics and political problems, 
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only seventeen or 30.35 percent have some- 
thing on the Philippine Islands and their 
people. All these happen to be texts in 
civics and political problems. A little 
over one-half of these devote less than a 
page to the Islands. Three give more than 
two pages. The range of the space given to 
the Philippine Islands in the seventeen 
texts is from .22 to 11.82 pages, with a 
median of .75 of a page. 

The following tabulation shows the nu» 


ber of texts treating the six topics men- 
tioned: 


Topic Texts 
Acquisition expansion 3 


American policy and work in the Philippine 
Islands 6 
Government in the Philippine Islands 8 
The Philippine independence question 8 
Illustrations and maps 5 
General descriptions and miscellaneous 
topics 4 


It will be noted that almost one-half 
or 47.0 percent take up a discussion of gov- 
ernment and the independence question. The 
topic on American policy and work in the 
Islands receives fair attention, 35.3 percent 
or six texts. Three texts or 17.6 percent 
make mention of the acquisition of the Phil- 
ipping Islands. 

The total number of pages devoted to 
the Islands in the seventeen texts is 35.17. 
The amount of space devoted to each of the 
six topics is given in Table IV on the fol- 
lowing page. From the table it will be note? 
that the Philippine independence question 
receives the highest amount of space, the 
topic on the government in the Islands re- 
ceives the second highest, and the topic on 
the acquisition and expansion receives the 
least amount of space, 


Qualitative Analysis 


Acquisition and Expansion 


Three civics textbooks mention the ac- 
quisition of the Philippine Islands. Like 
most history and geography authors who take 
up this topic, Turkington tells the American 
pupil that the Islands were bought from 
Spain. As a result of the acquisition of 
the Philippine Islands, Smith, Davis, and 
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TABLE IV 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO EACH OF THE SIX TOPICS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS WITH MEANS AND MEDIANS FOR THE FIFTY-SIX TEXTBOOKS IN OTHER SOCIAL 
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SCIENCES, SEVENTEEN TEXTBOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AND TEXTBOOKS ON 


DIFFERENT TOPICS 


Fifty-Six Seventeen Texts on the Texts on Differ- 
Texts Examined Philippine Islands ent Topics 
Topics 
Total Pages Total Pages Total Pages 
on Philippine | Mean |Median jon Philippine|Mean |Median|/on Philippine |Mean |Median 
Islands Islands Islands 
Acquisition and Ex- 
pansion -60 .00 -60 .00 -60 .20 
American Policy and 
Work in the Philip- 
pine Islands 3.27 -06 | .00 3.27 .00 3.27 -55| .28 
Government in the 
Philippine Islands 9.21 -16} .00 9.21 -54| .00 9.21 1.15 |1.13 
The Philippine Ques- 
tion 18.07 .00 18.07 1.06 | .00 18.07 2.26) .65 
Illustrations and Maps 2.68 -05; .00 2.68 -16| .00 2.68 -54)| .50 
General Descriptions, 
Miscellaneous 1.34 -02| .00 1.34 -08; .00 1.34 ~34)| .24 


McClure believe that American trade in 


China has grown until it is second only to 
that of Great Britain, 


American Policy and Work in the Philippine 
Islands 

The altruistic American policy in the 
Philippine Islands that is very well pic- 
tured in history textbooks is also well 
brought out in the civics books that dis- 
cuss this topic. "Our policy," says Hughes, 
"has been to give them [the Filipinos] steadi- 
ly more and more of responsibility for 
their own administration as fast as they be- 
came fitted to exercise it." (187, page 
701.) 


There seems to be no doubt that the at- 
titude the American child gets in civics 
texts, as in history texts and to a certain 
extent in geography texts, is that the 
United States has undertaken the control of 
the Philippine Islands for purely altruistic 
and humanitarian motives, 


Government in the Philippine Islands 

"The government of the Philippines," 
write Patterson, Evans, and Simmons in Amer- 
ican Citizenship, "differs in several impor- 
tant particulars from the government of the 


dependencies, the authority for which was 
granted by an act of Congress in 1916." (200, 
page 279.) The present Philippine govern- 
ment as created by this act is described by 
eight textbook writers. 

The success of the American government 
in the Philippine Islands is spoken of by 
Reed. To him the most "remarkable achieve- 
ment" of the government is that of the bureau 
of education, whose "thorough-going school 
system" has had a pronounced effect in im- 
proving "the naturally high intellectual ca- 
pacity of the Filipinos." (202, page 315.) 
But many Filipinos, according to Hughes, are 
"not at all thankful to the United States 
for coming into the Islands." (186, page 
574.) A considerable portion of these peo 
ple who "are not citizens of the United 
States" (200, page 280) claim "to be able to 
look out for themselves." (186, page 574.) 


The Philippine Independence Question 


In no textbook is the Philippine inde- 
pendence question adequately discussed other 
than in civics textbooks. Over one-half of 
the space given to the Philippine Islands in 
the seventeen civics texts is devoted to 
this topic. 

That the American people throvh their 
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representatives have promised the Filipino 
people their political independence is quite 
clear in the mind of the American school 
child. Magruder, with others, brings out 
this purpose of the American regime when he 
quotes President McKinley as having said, 
"The Philippines are ours not to exploit, 
but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to 
train in the science of self-government." 
(195, pages 511-516.) 

Almost all the writers that discuss 
tnis topic leave a pessimistic impression 
upon the mind of the American pupil as re- 
gards the immediate granting of Philippine 
independence. Although Greenan and Meredith, 
in devoting eleven pages to this topic, give 
somewhat fairly and exhaustively the pros 
and cons of the question, their statements 
are inclined to influence a negative opin- 
ion of the pupil. 

"Congress by the Jones Act gives 
to the Filipinos a great measure of 
self-government. Men eminently quali- 
fied to learn the facts have studied 
the conditions in the islands since 
this self-government was inaugurated. 
Their testimony is that the Filipinos 
have not adequately borne their re- 
sponsibilities. Instead of going for- 
ward, the government has deteriorated. 
In short, the Filipinos have not as 
yet created the stable government, 
which in all of our promises, was made 
the conditions upon which independence 
should be granted." (180, pages 185- 
186, ) 

Hughes (187) and Reed (202) are more di- 
rect and outspoken than Greenan and Meredith 
in their opposition to Philippine independ- 
ence, 


Illustrations and Maps 

There are not so many illustrations and 
maps in civics textbooks as there are in 
geography or history textbooks. Only one 
map of the Philippine Islands and four il- 
lustrations were found among the civics books 
examined, 

It has already been noted that illustra- 
tions found in history and geography texts 
are an attempt to present Philippine life 
and conditions as accurately and as fairly 
as possible. In civics texts the authors! 
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effort to foster friendly feelings and rela- 
tionships is more obvious than in history or 
geography texts. For instance, under the 
first illustration the author gives further 
comment as follows: "Of the Filipinos Gov- 
ernor-General Wood said: 'The whole people 
have a consuming thirst for education.'" 
(195, page 511.) 


General Descriptions, Etc. 


In Everyday Problems of American De- 
mocracy Greenan and Meredith give a general 
description of the Islands as follows: 

"The South China Sea separates the 
Philippines from French Indo-China. 
There are 7083 islands, some of which 
are mere rocks or coral hills, ex- 
tending 1152 miles from north to south. 
The total land area is 114,400 square 
miles, The group has a coast-line of 
11,444 miles exceeding that of the 
United States. The total population 
of the islands in 1918 was 10,350 ;640, 

"The islands at the present time 
contain 40,000 square miles of virgin 
forests. There are 73,000,000 acres 
of public lands. The mineral produc- 
tion exceeds $3,000,000 a year, and 
includes silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, coal, petroleum, asbestos, man- 
ganese, clay, marble, and salt." (180, 
page 174.) 

In speaking about the religion of the 
Filipinos, Magruder states that the Spaniards 
Christianized the natives and set up the 
only Christian nation in the Orient. (195, 
page 249.) 

In spite of the eighty-seven languages 
and dialects spoken in the islands, Magruder 
believes that eventually the English lan- 
guage will be the predominant language there. 


CRITICISM OF THE MATERIAL ON THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


One general conclusion reached after 
analyzing the data is that there are pervad- 
ing imperialistic tendencies in the treatment 
of the materials which deal with the Philip- 
pine Islands and their people. It can be 
concluded, also, that while no ill feelings 
toward the Filipinos are fostered conscious- 
ly by textbook writers, many of these texts 
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contain historical inaccuracies, obvious 
inadequacies, and misleading interpretations; 
these seem to sustain the imperialistic 
tendencies and American nationalistic pride 
at the sacrifice of truthful presentation of 
the Filipino viewpoint. 

In analyzing the materials the text- 
book writer's civic obligation--that is, his 
task to present the characteristics and 
achievements of the Americans, his relation 
to his fellowman, his duty to his country, 
etc.,--has been recognized. But even with 
this recognition, it is not difficult to 
discern biased and one-sided treatment of 
some of the topics considered. It is true, 
of course, that textbook writers are not al- 
ways prejudiced. As has been pointed out by 
Fish (6, page 212), it is very difficult to 
get at the complete truth in history. 

Another conclusion of this study is 
that some of the materials which deal with 
the Philippine Islands and their people as 
presented in American social science text- 
books, especially in history textbooks, still 
need sifting before they can rightly and 
fairly represent the Filipino side. Some 
of the historical inaccuracies and mislead- 
ing interpretations are found in the treat- 
ment of the following points: (1) the de- 
scription of the Filipinos whom Magellan met 
in 1521, (2) the reason for and circumstance 
of Magellan's death, (3) the contribution of 
Spain to the Philippine Islands, (4) the al- 
leged purchase of the Philippine Islands 
from Spain, (5) the barbarities and cruel- 
ties practiced during the Filipino-American 
War, (6) the so-called unfitness of the Fil- 
ipinos for self-government at the time the 
United States took the Philippine Islands, 
(7) the justification for American rule in 
the Islands, and (8) the Philippine independ- 
ence question. 

In the revision of some of these materi- 
als which is recommended in order to place 
the viewpoints of the two peoples in their 
proper relationship, the following question 
may be asked: "Should a textbook writer ora 
teacher tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth even if it hurts?" The answer to this 


questign by many leading American educators 
and social scientists is in the affirmative. 
For instance, Beard (1, page 48; 2) says that 
one of the aims of civic instruction is to 
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"point out defects" since the "instruction © 
in social studies in the schools is conditioned 
by the spirit and letter of scholarship." 
This is what Ellwood (5, page 40) calls 
"critical scholarship" in social science. 
This means "that logically trained minds are 
turned loose on all their thinking of the 
past or the present, to discover if possible 
the way to the truth." 

The same “spirit and letter of scholar- 
ship" can be applied in the treatment of the 
Philippine Islands and their people in Ameri- 
can social science textbooks, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of this study is twofold: (1) to 
determine how the materials dealing with the 
Philippine Islands and their people are pre- 
sented in American social science textbooks 
for elementary and high school grades, amd 
(2) to ascertain what attitudes are likely 
to be gained by American children who read 
these textbooks. 

The materials consisted of 206 social 
science textbooks in use in American public 
schools, eighty-five of which were texts in 
history, sixty-five in geography, and fifty- 
six in civics, sociology, economics, and 
political problems. 

From the examination and analysis of 
these textbooks the following results were 
obtained: 


History Textbooks 


1. Of the eighty-five history texts, 
fifty-nine or 69.4 percent contain something 
on the Philippine Islands and their people. 
The median space is 1.16 pages. 

2. There is a disagreement among text- 
book writers as to the reasons for and cir- 
cumstances of Magellan's death. 

3. Some authors assert that except for 
the “boon of Christianity" Spain did little 
for the Islands, 

4. The Spaniards are pictured not only 
as inferior to the Americans during the 
Spanish-American War but also as "proud", 
"harsh", and "cruel" to the Filipinos, who 
revolted against Spanish tyranny and against 
the domination of the friars, 

5. That the Philippine Islands were sold 


‘the Philippine Islands. 
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to the United States by Spain for $20,000,000 
is the concensus of opinion of all history 
authors. 

6. The colonial activities of the 
United States are depicted as altruistic in 
motive. 

7. There is much emphasis in many his- 
tory texts that "the Filipinos were not fit- 
ted for self-government" at the time United 
States occupied the Islands. 

8. The Filipino desire for political in- 
dependence is noted by many history texts. 
On the whole, the granting of Philippine in- 
dependence is looked upon with pessimism. 
Only one author states that a stable govern- 
ment has already been established in the 
Philippine Islands. 

9. That the Philippine Islands are an 
economic asset because they are a source of 
raw materials and because the Filipinos have 
increased their purchases from the United 
States is frankly stated by few history writ- 
ers. 


Geography Textbooks 


1. Of the sixty-five geography texts, 
thirty or 46.15 percent contain something on 
The median space is 
1.90 pages. 

2. Few authors point out that the Fili- 
pinos who belong to the Malayan race are 
civilized. 

3. Geography textbooks point out that 
the Philippine Islands is not a country of 
cities. The people "mostly live in villages, 
in houses built of bamboo and thatched with 
grass"; those who live in "more modern 
houses" are found "only in the cities built 
by the whites." 

4. Like the history writers, most geog- 
raphy writers believe that the Philippine 
Islands were purchased from Spain. The same 
altruistic colonial endeavors noted by his- 
tory authors are also mentioned by some 
geography texts. 


Textbooks in Civics and Political 
Problems 


l. Of the fifty-six texts in civics, 
sociology, economics, and political problems, 
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on the Islands. These seventeen texts are 
all in civics and political problems. The 
median space is .75 of a page. 

2. That the acquisition of the Islands 
was prompted by altruistic desires is again 
mentioned by several authors. The purchase 
of the Philippine Islands from Spain is 
noted by a few texts in civics. 

3. That American government in the 
Philippine Islands is a success is the opin- 
ion of a few writers. No author is inclined 
to advocate that independence is good for 
the Filipinos. 
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DIFFICULTY VERSUS FREQUENCY OF LATIN WORDS, FORMS, AND CONSTRUCTIONS 
by 


Mark E. Hutchinson 
Cornell College 


It is now generally assumed in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages that the most im 
portant criterion for the choice of words, 
forms, and constructions is that of frequen- 
cy of occurrence in the subject matter to be 
read.) This is a sound assumption if and 
when a reading knowledge be accepted as the 
chief objective of foreign language study. 
It would seem almost axiomatic that a word 
met very often by a student would be known 
by him, and on the other hand that a word met 
very seldom would be much less likely to be 
recognized. As shown in an earlier study,® 
however, in the case of constructions in Lat- 
in, there is often a baffling lack of cor- 
relation between difficulty and frequency. 

It is with the hope of throwing further light 
on this problem that this study is undertak- 
en. 

To determine the students' ability to 
recognize certain words, forms, and con- 
structions three objective tests were given 
to the students in a class which had just 
finished the reading of some of Cicero's ora- 
tions. In determining what words, construc- 
tions and forms were to be included in the 
tests an analysis was made of Lodge's Vocab- 
ulary of High School Latin, Byrne's Syntax 


Mount Vernon, Iowa 


of High School Latin and the Lohr-Latshaw 


Latin Form Test.” Those words in Lodge, 
ranging in frequency in Cicero from 1 to 72; 
50 constructions which according to Byrne 
had frequencies in high school Latin from 6 
to 5900; and 33 or the 35 forms in the Lohr- 
Latshaw test were chosen on a basis of fre- 
quency, were chosen for use.* A count of the 
frequency of certain inflectional forms in 
the first oration against Catiline was also 
made. In addition to these relatively fre- 
quently occurring forms 26 additional forms 
of rarer occurrence found in Cicero's first 
oration against Catiline were used. In this 
way a list of 59 forms with a wide range of 
frequency was compiled. 

The vocabulary test was a matching test 
with 83 Latin words in one colum and their 
English equivalents in a second colum. The 
form test consisted of 59 forms arranged so 
that the students could indicate the tense, 
person, number, mood, or case and number by 
the making of a single mark. The syntax 
test consisted of 50 simple Latin sentences 
in each of which an underlined word or words 
illustrated a principle of Latin syntax. The 
names of these constructions were given on a 
second page and the students! task was to 
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match the underlined word or words with the 
numbers of the constructions, 

The tests were given on three succes- 
sive days; the students were given a period 
of 55 minutes for their completion. Unfortu- 
nately the class was a small one--only elev- 
en members. There was a wide range of abil- 
ity among these eleven members, however, and 
it was felt that it would furnish evidence 
of what might be expected to happen in other 
classes. 

The results are presented in Table I-VI, 
From Table I it can be seen that civis is 
the only word which one might expect to be 
in a list of very easy words. Tabula is the 
only other word in this list which occurs 
more than ten times in Cicero. Tango, occur 
ring only once in Cicero, seems strangely 
out of place. Seven of these ten words have 
a frequency rank of more than 25. We must 
find some other explanation than frequency 
of occurrence to explain why most of these 
words proved to be very easy for the stu- 
dents. There were eleven words in the test 
which occurred only once or twice in Cicero, 
Of these eleven words only two (sino and 
sepelio) occur in this list of very hard 
This seems to indicate 


words (Table II). 
the fact that words occurring very rarely 
in the Latin reading is no proof that it 


will be very hard for the students. Os, 
which ranks second in frequency, is in this 
list as is also perdo ranking tenth in fre- 
quency. Four of the ten most frequently oc- 
curring constructions (Table III) are found 
in the list of easiest constructions. All of 
these constructions are relatively frequent 
except the accusative of extent. According 
to these data a construction which occurs 
often is more likely to be easy than a word 
of high frequency, It should be noticed 
(Table IV) that of the very hard construc- 
tions only two have less than 100 occur- 
rences and that none of them are extremely 
uncommon in the Latin read. Of the construc 
tions which rank from 40 to 50 in frequency 
only two are found in this list of very hard 
constructions. In fact, the construction at 
the bottom of the frequency list was missed 
by only six of the eleven students. Evident- 
ly very rare constructions are not always 
very hard for the students, Only four of 
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the forms in Table V rank among the ten most 
frequently occurring forms. Why should 
videbatur and alicui which are at the bot- 
tom of the frequency list be missed by none 
and only one of the students respectively? 
Eosdem would also seem too rare a form (oc- 
curring only once in Cicero) to be knom by 
all the students except one. From these da- 
ta it can be said that only in the case of 
est, sunt, dicit, and eos does frequency of 
occurrence correlate closely with ease in 
recognition. Venturus and potuerit are very 
rare forms and would be expected to be hard 
for the students. There are 40 forms occur- 
ring less frequently than posset, 23 occur- 
ring less frequently than latus esse and 15 
occurring less frequently than visurus esse. 
From these data only venturus and potuerit 
correlate closely in difficulty and rare oc- 
currence, 

While the number of cases in the study 
is too few to make any very valid conclu- 
sions, it seems quite evident that frequency 
is no sure determinant of whether a word, 
form, or construction will be hard or easy 
for the students. The following conclusions 
would seem warranted: 

1. Of the six words missed by all of 
the students four were in the first half of 
the frequency list, one ranking twentieth in 
a list of eight-three words. 

2. Of the four words missed by none of 
the students none were among the ten most 
frequent words and one of then (tango) stood 
at the bottom of the frequency list. 

3. Of the three constructions missed by 
all of the students only one is found among 
the ten least frequently occurring construc- 
tions. One of these difficult constructions 
ranks 26 out of 50. 

4. One of the two constructions missed 
by only one of the students has a frequency 
rank of 40 out of a possible 50, 

5. Forty of the fifty-nine forms occur 
less frequently than the form which is missed 
by all of the students. 

6. Of the six forms missed by none of 
the students only one was among the ten most 
frequently occurring forms. One of these 
very easy forms (videbatur) stood at the 
bottom of the frequency list. 

Further experimentation on a much 


larger scale is needed to supplement this 
study. It seems, however, that if certain 
vords, forms, and constructions of suffi- 
sient frequency to be important are proved 
to be difficult, experimentation should be 
carried on to determine what kind of drill 
is the most efficient for clinching the stu- 
dents! knowledge of these difficult words, 
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etc. Difficult lists of relatively frequent 
words, forms, and constructions, should prob- 
ably be made to be used for drill. Finally, 
these very difficult forms, words, and con- 
structions, if they are important, should be 
presented frequently in Latin in our first, 
second, and third year texts. 


TABLE I 


A LIST OF THE TEN EASIEST WORDS (THOSE MISSED BY ONE OR NONE OF THE STUDENTS) 


Word 


tabula 13 
uxor 
rego 
tango 
ars 
obsideo 
civis 
cleudo 
avus 
curia 


Orb DS 


Frequency Rank 


Number of Students Missing 


| 


A LIST OF THE THIRTEEN HARDEST WORDS (THOSE MISSED BY ALL OR ALL BUT ONE OF THE STUDENTS) 


— 


Frequency 


Frequency Rank 


Number of Students Missing 


sepelio 
tueor 
comprehendo 
servio 
nimis 

os, oris 
pario 


~ 
onwonoe 


IAAL” 
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[ I 
A 
P 
A 
A 
13 
65 
38 
81 
25 
: 53 ’ 
1 ‘ 
53 | 
53 
47 
TABLE II 
4 censeo 34 1l 
vito 53 il 
celebro 38 11 
sino 73 1l 
quondam 20 11 
perdo 10 11 
13 10 
q 20 10 
38 10 
4 53 10 
47 10 
a 2 10 
11 10 
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TABLE III 


A LIST OF THE SEVEN EASIEST CONSTRUCTIONS (THOSE MISSED BY NOT MORE THAN TWO STUDENTS) 


Construction 


Frequency 


Frequency Rank 


Number of Students Missing 


Direct object 
Indirect object 
Accusative of extent 
Predicate noun 


Ablative absolute 
Accusative after preposition 
Accusative subject of infinity 


(including su 
729 
982 
1147 


bject) 


TABLE IV 


A LIST OF THE NINE HARDEST CONSTRUCTIONS (THOSE MISSED BY NINE OR MORE OF THE STUDENTS) 


Construction 


Frequency 


Frequency Rank 


Volitive substantive clause 
Dative after adjective 
Dative of agent 

Ablative of specification 
Dative after special verbs 
Ablative after deponents 
Gerundive 

Relative clause of purpose 
Gerund 


Number of Students Missing 


TABLE V 


A LIST OF SIXTEEN EASIEST FORMS (THOSE MISSED 
BY NONE OR NOT MORE THAN ONE OF THE STUDENTS) 


TABLE VI 


A LIST OF THE FIVE HARDEST FORMS (MISSED BY 
NINE OR MORE STUDENTS) 


Form Frequency Rank 


Number of 
Students Mis 


sing 


Form 


Frequency Rank 


Number of 
Students Missing 


videbat 
videbatur 53 
dicitur 27 
sunt 5 
pars 1l 
causam 25 
est 
dicit 
ferens 
quas 

hic 
bellorum 
locus 
alicui 
eos 
eosdem 


21 


latus esse 
potuerit 
visurus esse 
venturus 
posset 


36 
53 
44 
53 
19 


5900 1 
436 12 1 
86 40 | 1 
6088 2 2 7 
12 | 2 
| 10 2 
9 2 
152 21 9 
115 36 9 
100 38 9 
292 17 10 
159 28 | 10 
84 41 10 
208 26 ll 
67 44 1 
128 33 11 
9 
| 10 
| | | 10 
| | 10 
| 
| | | 
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